














August 11, 1904 
SURVEY OF THE WORLD: ° 


Senator Fairbanks Notified by Mr. Root—Judge Parker Resigns— 
Opium in the Philippines—The Strikes—The British Reach Lhasa— 
The Combes Administration— The Scottish Church, Etc. 


-» * & 
Organized. Wealth and the Judiciary. . . . DAVID J. BREWER 
Backgrounds (Poem)...... ...+..+.+w»W. H. WOODS 
The People atthe Fair.... ... ..MRS. L. H. HARRIS 
Some Japanese Warriors ....... . - J. H. DE FOREST 
The First Year of Pius X’s Pontificate . SALVATORE CORTES! 
Topics and Talk in England. ... .. «. «JUSTIN MeCARTHY 
The Electrical Theory of Solution. . . .SVANTE ARRHENIUS 
Esperanto: A New International: Language . L. L. ZAMENHOF 

& 

EDITORIALS : BOOK REVIEWS: 


Bishop Potter’s Saloon Books on the Old Testament 
The Irish-American Vote Eighteenth Century Literature 
Justice Brewer's Amendment William Pepper 

The Wedding of Two Sciences~ Life of Farrar 

On the Making of Crimes Shaw's Man and Superman 

For Competitors Abroad, Etc. Quiller-Couch’s Fort Amity, Etc. 


. % %& 
Insurance, Financial, Etc. 
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A Nouiious Lo0d-Drink for all Ages | 


N Shakespeare's Seven Ages | The | 
_  Secorid: The schoolboy with alta | 
’ his shining. morning face. * : 
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x For Growing Children 


It is a complete, pure food, which builds up the body a t ~ 
—brain— bones—and muscles—and promotes healthy ‘Wig NATIC 
growth of the entire system. All of Nature’s mineral.phos-  ‘ 
phates are retained in this product. Horlick’s Malted Milk is 2. Sigh 


gas 
(=z 


Twelve buil 

Sigh 
a wonderful help in meeting the strains put upon the growing a 
child of school age. Also as a table drink, far superior to tea, 


coffee, or cocoa for all the family. 

A delicious beverage is prepared in a moment by simply stirring the pow- 
der in water. May be had in lunch tablet form, also; a healthful confection 
recommended by physicians. Excellent as a lunch at recess. 

Pure milk and the extracts of selected malted grains. No apparatus or 

method is too costly, no detail too trivial, in securing purity and excellence 


Samples free upon request. Our booklet tells of many valuable uses 
also sent if requested. At all druggists, 


Ask for HORLICK’S—others are IMITATIONS. 
Horlick’s Food Company, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
London, Eng. 1873—1904 Montreal, Can. 


Todd | 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


The Fannie A. Smith “tithe” School 


pestsens course. 863-906 La Fayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
MISS PORTER’ > Pa Farmington, Conn. 


Next school 904. For full ‘ormation, ap- 
ply to MRS. SER rR KEES, 


The Black “Hall School Es 


OLD LYME, CONN. 

Delightfully situated near the mouth of the Con- 
necticut River. Preparatory to College. Indi- 
vidual attention and family life. Excellent corps 
of teachers and a limited number of boys. 

CHAS. G. BARTLETT, I1.A. P. 0., Black Hall, Conn. 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 


The Choate School. 5o55°? Minx Proms, ait 


Head Master. Ro. nv permission to Hon. Willian G: 
Choate, Rev. Marvin pooent, D D. a New York City; Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale'D 


WOODSTOCK, CONN. 


The principal of Weodsteck Academy will receive into 

pre family four 8, Whose parents may wish them to atvend the 
cademy "and receive special care and supervision. Entire 

po yoye hee four hundred dollars for the | year of Phirty. 

nine weeks. Correspondence for particulars in eet, and catalogues 

sent upon application. Fall term begins Sept 


E. R. HALL. A. B, (Take, Principal. 
District of Columbia 


























FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINAR 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Suburbs). 
Twelve buildings. Beautiful ergants. we So eqsantantions. 0m onset to 


. Sight-seeing every Mon 
It’ sa liberal education to ites : Washts 
catalogue, address SEMINARY, Box 1 


Illinois 
Todd Seminary for Boys 
An ideal Home Schoo! near Chicago. S7th year. 
_Nosix Hiv. Principal. Woopsroox, Iti. 
Massachusetts 


vioren For hiustraced 














The Gilman School 


H Also Called 
for Girls etn ) 


Advantages of Greater Boston, 
without the drawbacks of city life. 
Resident pupils, $1,000, 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
——————— 











LASELL 


SEMINARY 


For Young Women 
Auburndale, Mass. 
Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of 
is that mark it as a unique and extraordinary school. 


hss Lasell catalogue, one father writes: 
about education in general, and the 
best i mat of ofele in pa particular, than any wow book I have 
ever 


The hands ‘one the body are trained with the — 
Courses in Domestic Economy and Applied bo ecweng = 
Lessons in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cuttin _——: 
Sanitation, Conversation aa Walk Ricotta cane 
work. . advantages in Music and ‘Art. 10 "niles from 


Write for catalogue. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 
CONCORD, MASS. 
Prepares boys for College, Technical School or Business. 
THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Head Master. 








MassacHUsETTs, NorTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. Samvugx V. Coz, A.M., D.D. 


onic Sree Aint courses for hghraehool gra 
a ~echool gradu. 


French dnd Gorn German. ith pm hy instructor ten- 


d electricit, 
Ea i For Catalogue and 


miles of Boston. 
address WHEATON. EMINARY, Norton, 
New Hampshire 








MILITARY 


ROCKLAND icanemy 

On the Connecticut River, four miles from 

Dartmouth College. All modern improvements. 

Strong, safe, thorough. 49th year. Prepares 

for West Point, Annapolis, college, business, 
Send for our five books—free 

Col. ELMER E. FRENCH, West Lebanon, N. Hi. 











New Jersey 





New Jzeszy, Borden: 


Bordentown Military Institute 


ds to start ly, ly, 
paw # oy, 4. 4,4 for Gollenw or beetnenel ie. Ocdaleawe oe pA 


Rev. T.H. LANDON, A.M., Prin. Maj. T. D. Landon, Commandant. 





THE SEGUIN SCHOOL for training children of 


ARRESTED 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


No epileptics. Girls under 2. Boysunder15. Limited to 28 board- 
ing pupils. 11 teachers. 5 governesses. Fine gymnasium. 
Prospectus. Mrs. E, M. SEGUIN, Oxanxex, N. J 
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New York 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. General Fa College — Courses 
recreation 
Riverside Drive, S5th onl i Séth Bts., New ¥. York City. 








NEW YORK Day feheol, § 
Eve ool. New pork ofty, 


LAW. SCHOO 
“Dwight Method” of instruc ay hoo! B. in two years 
in three years. High standards. Send a catalogue. 
EORGE CHASE, Dean. 





Seventieth year opens Sept. 29, 1904. 
Day Classes with sessions from 8:30 
to6P.M. Evening Classes, ses- 
sions 8to 10 P. M. Grants degrees of 
LL.B., LL. M., and J. D. 

Tuition, $100. For circulars address 


L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y. 


Men and Women of av talent to write 

a 4 Al Ne: Expertiy Co id vests ly for the mag- 
re Sovences. Correspon- 

by ier ential courses. Fall term 


opens Sept. 15. Ask for rials lesso Address 
NEW Bool, "OF JOURNALISM 
Dept. 8, 47 World Building, N. Y. City, 


Caswell Academy. 


A Home School with best rurroundings. 8th year. $300. College- 
Preparatory and General courses. ao care for young boys. 
Fall term begins Sept. 15. Military drill gymnasium and out-doo 
Address THe SUPERINTENDENT, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


New York 
University 
Law School 


—— ~ 





YORK SC 





sports. 





New Yors, Hartwick Seminary. 


Hartwick Seminary. ° One of the oldest and best 


woqesatery 8 schools in New 
York State. Experienced teachers, healtht ul location, steam heat, 
abundant water-supply, and moderate expenses. 


Send for catalog. 
J. G. TraveRr, D.D., Principal. 


PALMER INSTITUTE 7 


Starkev Seminary 
Boarding school for boys and js 

ls eplondidty situated. overlook- §% 
fia Be neca Modern build- 
ing - tM, Fine health 
record Fit y-three acres in cam- 
us, athietic” held and gardens. § 
en teachers train for best col- 
leges and business. Advanced courses in music, art, and elocution, 
Students received at any time. 


Martyn Summe? bell, Ph. D., Lakemont, Yates Co., N.Y. 











i ‘Stone Upon Stone” 


+ is not onl the fransiation of tts name, 
bat bes the thorough, conser- 

vative building of character an and 

education given to 4 


School for Girls [*sb="b=3,° 
Sots attention given to the acquirement 

grace, dignity gy refinement of beari: 

and manner. Certificate admits to leading col- 
—— . courses in Art and Music. Polly 

equi; mnasium, 37th year. Year book wi 
views of Rhe opt ie on application. 

Hiss C. C. FULLER, Principal, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, 5. Y. 


THE MISSES METCALF’S 


Roassing and Day School for Girls 


Tarryto N. Y. College preparation. Physical Culture. 
Tennis, Basket- ball. Reopens September 22d. 

















Pennsylvsenia 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bala, near Philadelphia. 


Miss Roney’s School for Girls. 


85th year. Formerly Mrs. Sutton’s and Miss Roney’s Home School. 
New healthful location. College preparatory. Modern equipment. 
Catalogue on request 


Wyoming Seminary. 
Co-educational,~ Seven halls, College preparation, ornaments 
branches and business. $300 a year. 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President. 
Kinesrox, Pa, 





Theological Seminaries 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY a 


me ED Sepepaber 1904 
shige. Bp a eae for misali Sanfead oe ik. rr 1 
wor 41, 
volumes ; rmitory, Open to ell denomindioe 


Catalogue fA, epplication. Wa. 8. DEMAREST. Secretary. 


E32" Schools -=« Churches 


Headquarters for 
**‘Andrews’’ 


School Furniture 
and 
School Supplies. 
Carbo Slate 
BlacKboard best in existence. 


We furnish the Church 
Ccmplete. 


Pews, Pulpits, 
Opera Chairs, 
Reading Desks, 
Altars, @c. 
She A.H. ANDREWS CoO. 
174 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 






































—— a I. <—S 
UNIVERSITY ee IN EUROPE. 
: twen 


INIVERSI TY es 
22% Clarendon 8t., Bosto’ ome 


i SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 25 
years gx ex, ence ; late first Assistant Physician = Middle- 
P 4 -» Beate. Hospital ; visit bef re 

SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., & 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 
European Plan 
Table d’hote Breakfast . 
Rooms from $1. 50 3 = * 
Rooms with Bath from 3850 50 per Bay up- 
The Convenient & Location Tasteful Appointment, 
— —t Excellence are us Attondanes ag Cute of Be ot and 
have secured and retain for it rita patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & § SON, Proprietors 





ton, Pa 











Tae Inside 


The favore 
want the bes 
Fair under 

wants admir 
famous hoste 
an excellent 
attention car 
right at hor 
dressing for 
of the even 
appreciated 1 
In spite ot 
availed them 
Inside Inn, 

who have ap 
or discomfort 
The rates 
European ple 
plan. Reser 
& postal car 
Grounds, St. 


HOT 


Barnes 
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“Tn all the land,frange"up, range down, 
Is there ever a place so pleasant and sweet ?” 


THE 
1000 
ISLANDS. 





There may be somewhere on the 
earth a more delightful region than 
that of the Thousand Islands, but if 
there is, it has not been discovered. 
It is as fine as the Bay of Naples, with - 
no danger of being buried in hot ashes. 
There are 2,000 mare ae Islands 
scattered along the twenty-five miles 
of one of the most beautiful rivers in 
the world. Youcan find out a great 
deal regarding it in No. 10 of the 
“Four Track Series,” “The Thousand 
Islands,” of the St. Lawrence River, 
issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


Acopy will be mailed free on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pass- 
enger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 














First-Class Accommodations 
to Fastidious People. 


Tae Inside Inn Caters to Swelldom as Well as the 
Great Democracy. 


The favored few to whom money is no object, but who 
want the best of everything and wish to enjoy the World’s 
Fair under the most advantageous conditions, find their 
wants admirably catered to by the management of this 
famous hostelry. Spacious rooms with bath, well furnished, 
an excellent cuisine, prompt service and every possible 
attention can be enjoyed, while the convenience of being 
right at home after a tiring afternoon in the grounds, 
dressing for dinner and then returning to the festivities 
of the evening without any tiresome journey, has been 
appreciated by every guest. 

In spite of the enormous number of visitors who have 
availed themselves of the comforts and conveniences of the 
Inside Inn, the big hotel has successfully entertained all 
bp) pave applied or its hospitality, without overcrowding 

scomfort, 


The rates vary from $1.50 to $5.50 per day on the 
European plan, and from $3.00 to $7.00 on the American 
plan. Reservations can be made up to December ist, and 
& postal card addressed to the Inside Inn, World’s Fair 
Grounds, St. Louis, will bring interesting details. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON 
Barnes & Dunklee, - Proprietors 





For Eyes 
That Ache 


After a day replete with strife 
against the sun, the wind, andthe 
dust—a day that makes the eyes 
ache, and the head throb; bathing 
the eyes and temples with POND'S 
EXTRACT, will do more to bring 

relief than a night of rest. 
Sold only in sealed bottles under 
buf wrapper. 
Witch Hazel containing Wood Alcohol 
is extremely dangerous to the eyes. 
Accept no 
Substitute 


AND RETURN 





From Chicago daily, August 15 to 
September 10, inclusive. Corre- 
spondingly low rates from all points. 
Special trains from Chicago; stop- 
overs en route; choice of routes 
returning. Two fast daily trains via 
the Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


isa solid through trainevery dayinthe 
year. Less than three daysen route. 

Write for itineraries, descriptive 
pamphlets and full information. All 
agents sell tickets via this line. 

The Best of Everything. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass'r Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 
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What Are the “Necessary” Books to Buy this Summer? § CAN ! 


Certain] 
written | 


First, the STATESMAN EDITION of § 2! 


edition, 


Theodore Roosevelt's] 


Manly Vir 
Graduate : 


tion—Macl 
Works se 


WHY MUST I BUY ROOSEVELT’S WORKS ? 


ECAUSE you want to read them now, in the Presidential campaign, especially 
the two volumes containing the President’s complete speeches and public 
messages, the authorized complete edition, revised by the President, and 
edited by Dr. Albert Shaw, whom President Roosevelt selected for the task. 

Because these 14 handsome octavo volumes of the Roosevelt works on American 
history, civics, hunting, adventure, etc., belong in the library 























of every American citizen as a permanent feature. » Because 
you will not have another chance to buy a 14-volume octavo 
illustrated edition of Roosevelt's works.on any such terms. 


WHAT IS SO SPECIAL ABOUT THE 
STATESMAN EDITION ? 


With a gigantic guarantee, two large 
publishing houses have obtained the 
privilege of manufacturing and selling 
the works for a limited period, after 
which the plates are to be destroyed, and 
no more of the Statesman Edition can be 
sold at any price. We have reasoned 
that by offering at less than one-half the 
usual price a 14-volume octavo illus- 
trated copyright edition of the works of 
the President of the United States, at 
just the time when people most want 
these books, we can market enough to 
come out right, even at the low price. Id ge 
But we must do it in the short time of the a. tclnen 


contract, and you must buy at once if you Duties—Th 


wish to get this edition at this price. Americonl 


WHAT IS THE SPECIAL PRICE ? | piiuntin 


: Bear—The ¢ 
One dollar a month for 12 months, or $11 in cash. Hialf-leather edition, $1 down Hunting w 


In Cow 
and $2 a month for 12 months, or $23 cash. Remember, there are 14 octavo volumes ae 
in the set, weighing about 20 pounds, ahd you will see at a glance what is offered in FILL OU 
such a set of a copyrighted work of the most immediate interest and value, at $11. 











CAN I LOOK AT THE BOOKS WITHOUT COMMITTING MYSELF ? 


Certainly. We prefer you should simply send the coupon on this page, with your address 
written on it, and the entire set will be shipped at our expense. If you want them, 
send $1 within five days, and $1 a month. If you don’t want them, we will take them 
back, paying express charges. We have a few sets of a beautiful three-quarter leather 
edition, too, at less than the usual price of good cloth books. Write for particulars. 


THE STATESMAN EDITION CONTAINS : 


CIVICS—2 Volumes , Manting Tripe of 2 Banshmen: Raneties 
American Ideals: True Am _ n the Bad nds— W ater-lowi—ihe Grouse 0: © 
Manly Virtues and Practical paericoniom — phe Northern Cattle Plains—The Deer of the River Bot- 
Graduate and Public Life—Phases of State Legisla-  toms—The Blacktail Deer—A Trip after Mountain 
tion—Machine Politics in New York City—Six Years Sheep—The Lordly Buffalo. 

of Civil Service Reform—The Monroe Doctrine—The The Wilderness Hunter: The American 
Law of Civilization and Decay. Wilderness—The Whitetail Deer: and the Blacktail 
of the Columbia—Among the High Hills; the Big- 
horn or Mountain Sheep— Mountain Game; the 
White Goat—The Wapiti or Roundhorned Elk—The 

Moose; The Beast of the Woodland-hunting Lover. 


ADVENTURE—1 Volume 


The Rough Riders: Raising the Regiment— 
To Cuba—General Young’s Fight at Las Guasimas— 
The Cavalry at Santiago—In the Trenches—The Re- 
turn Home—The “Round Robin” Letter—Muster- 


out Roll. 5 
HISTORY—6 Volumes 


The Winning of the West is a graphic repre- 
sentation of the gradual advance, step by step, year 
by, year, of the sturdy frontiersmen from the original 
thirteen States across the Alleghanies into the val- 
leys of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and in the 
region of the Great Lakes. It is history, authorita- 
tively related and interestingly told. 


The Naval War of 1812 is a formal statement 
of those interesting facts which gave to our country 
indisputable prestige on the sea. In two volumes the 
thrilling victories by our men-of-war are vividly 
pictured and narrated with buoyancy. 


SPEECHES AND MESSAGES—2 Volumes. 


Presidential Addresses and State Papers: 
In two volumes, edited with an introduction by 
Albert Shaw. Include speeches and addresses of 
President Roosevelt made on various important 
occasions, and, in addition, the ——— of the 
President to the first and second sessions of the 
Fifty-seventh Congress and to the first and second 
sessions of the 
Fifty - eighth 
Congress, 
with other 
State papers 
of extraordi- 
nary interest 
to American 
citizens in 


Lf ,  “"dieien, 
Washington, D C. 


The Strenuous Life: Expausion and Peace 
Latitude and Longitude Among Reformers—Civil __ 
Hel pfulness—The Eighth and Ninth Commandments fF" ayy 
in Politics— Promise and Performance — National K. 
Duties—The Labor Question—Christian Citizenshi 
~ srrenmeus Life— Character and Success— The 

erican Boy. ear 

HUNTING—3 Volumes ty Reviews Co. 


Hunting the Grizzly: The Bison or American | Sete tan, ee 
Buffalo—The Black Bear—Old Ephraim, the Grizzly} pat mnen seed mo nee of the 

ear—The Ss Peccary Hunt on the Nueces— Sas Werks on toate, Bt 
Hunting with Hounds—Wolves and Wolf-hounds— . . like them, I will pay $1.00 a month 
n Cowboy Land. ce for 12 months, 


FILL OUT THIS FORM AND MAIL IT T 


The Review of Reviews Co. 
13 Astor Place, New York 
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Davenport's 
Famous Cartoons 


Are one of the many special 
features that make THE 
Eveninc Matt New York's 
brightest and most inter- 
esting evening paper. 

If you like a clean, pro- 
gressive and entertaining 
newspaper, send for a sam- 
ple copy of 


The Evening Mail, 


NEW YORK, 
*¢QOne Cent Buys the Best.” 








Red ED Line 
of Passenger 
and: United States 
Mail Contract 
Steamers. 











smoKing rooms, and social halls. 


—— 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top>? 
T that Daus’ “Ti 
y the pest. and simest device for waa P 
en 
ar copies from typewritten origtat 
SES AIWOARO we will shi —— duplicator, 
Yea \ cap size, without deposit on te, 
SS ree 
= EW discount of S16, or 9D net 
THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR C0, 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New Yerk City, 


Photo Electrotype Engraving ti 


DESIGNERS and # 
* & ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Re Telephone, 1704 John. 
THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLaRENcE W. Bowen, - - - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
As Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of oneee. Payable in advance; one year 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Drs sip FA 
Doyplicarst 











We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


HE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger 
Steamships of this line sail 
on every alternate Saturday 
from New York for Vene- 
zuela, calling at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath 
rooms, shower baths, large 
They have large prom- 


enade decKs and every approved modern appliance for 


safety, speed and comfort. 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 


135 FRONT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Pamphlets will be sent on Application for 


SPECIAL TOURS TO WEST INDIES. 
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“For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano”’ 





From the Factory at 
Wholesale Price ,,.¥° 


the Wing Piano and sell it our- 
selves. ie goes direct from our 
factory to your Home. We do not 
employ any pate or salesmen, 
and do not sell through dealers or 
retail stores. When you — | the 
Wing Piano you pay the actual cost 

of making 
Save from = S.e" Sait 

wholesale 

P rofit. 
is small because we sell thousands 
of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than from twelve to 
charge from $200 to $200 profit on 
each, Think for yourself—they 
cannot help it. 


it and our 

$100 to $20 
his profit 
twenty pianos yearly, and must 





Wing Pianos are guar- 
anteed for twelve years 
against any defect in 
tone, action, work- 
manship, or material 











Sent on Trial 


We Pay Freight No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing Piano to any part of the United States 
ontrial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after 
twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely ut our 
expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. Tnere 
is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

ld instruments taken in exchange. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 











mitates 
Instrumental Attachment [mits 
the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. 
Music written for these instruments, with and without 
piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a 
single player on the piano as though rendered an 
orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has n 
ey by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano. 

ware of imitations. 


In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 36,000 satisfied purchasers in eve: rt 
of the United States. r sa 


WING & SON *° 








THE WING PIANO 


PrrrvTr ili trite a 


45 Styles to select from 
Prominent Purchasers Qtltet States 


Sayers of Texas, Governor Longino of eran Gov- 
ernor Bliss of Michigan, United States Senator Cameron, 
General W. R. Miles, Supreme Court Justice James, Pro- 
fessor Dana of Dana’s Musical Institute, Professor Nun- 
nally of Southern Female College, and Professor Peterson 
of Humboldt College, are among those who have used the 
Wing Piand, in addition to prominent musicians, music 
teachers, and orchestra leaders throughout the United 


States. 

if you intend to bu 
You Need this Book iy intent tou 
not a catalogue—that gives you all the information pos- 
sessed by experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. 
If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action 
workmanship, and finish ; will tell zoe how to know good 
from bad. It describes the materials used ; gives pictures 
of all the different parts, and tells how they should be 
made and put together. It is the only book of its kind 
ever published. It contains one hundred and sixteen 
large pages, and is named ‘*The Book of 
Information About Pianos.’’ We send it free to anyone 
wishing to buya piano. Write for it. 


Wing Organs are sold under the same guar- 


anteeas Wing Pianos. Sent on 
trial to any part of the United States, freight paid in 
advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit 
being made. ld on easy monthly payments. Separate 
organ catalogue sent on request. 


West 13th St., New York City 


1868————- THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR——1903 
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An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need Accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book-Keeping Economics, are intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Buflding. 





Mount Pleasant 
Military Academy 


Ossining-on-Hud son, New York, 


has maintained, for nearly a cent- 
ury, an honorable record for thor- 
ough and conscientious work. A 
competent teaching staff and fine 
equipment, coupled with military 
training, athletics, and genuine 
home life, offer students of Mount 
Pleasant exceptional preparation 
for college or business. 


Refers to its patrons. 
91st year begins September 28. 


ALSO 
Mount Pleasant Hall, >of vet" 


ing near the Academy, opens at the fall term as a 
School for Young Boys, enabling us to separate 
the younger from the older boys, and also to in- 
crease our capacity. References required. 

For information address 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, A.M., Principal. 








Will make you 
STRONG 


As a strengthening tonic in declining 
health, or during recovery after exhaust- 
ing illness, the effect of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate is wonderful. It nourishes 


Raibontetnbelrennveanat. 
giving phosphates, a deficiency of which 
means general physical weakness, dys- 
pepsia, headache and nervousness. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
centsto Rumrorp CuemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 
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Survey of the World 


Formal _ notifica- 
tion of his nomi- 
nation was given 
to Senator Fairbanks at his residence in 
Indianapolis on the 3d inst. by ex- 
Secretary Root and a committee. Mr. 
Root said that the nomination had not 
been the chance product of an excited 
hour. Nor had it been made for the 
purpose of conciliating possible malcon- 
tents or to swell the party’s campaign 
fund. “ No suppressions of the truth or 


Senator Fairbanks 
Notified by Mr. Root 


misleading of the convention as to your 
principles and opinions were necessary to 


bring it about.” Too often it had hap- 
pened that the candidate for. Vice-Presi- 
dent had been selected from a faction 
defeated in an exciting contest for the 
first place, to appease their resentment, 
and that after election he had been an- 
tagonistic in spirit to the President; but 
such was not the case now. Speaking 
of the supreme responsibility of the Vice- 
President in case of succession to the 
Presidency, and pointing out that of the 
last twelve Presidents elected by the peo- 
ple five had died in office and been suc- 
ceeded by Vice-Presidents, he directed 
attention to the serious obligation of a 
political party to nominate for this office 
a man having the strength of body and 
mind and character to enable him to 
endure the exhausting demands of the 
Presidential office and meet its great re- 
sponsibilities : 

“Our opponents of the Democratic party 
have signally failed to perform this duty. They 
have nominated as their candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency an excellent gentleman, who was 
born during the Presidency of James Monroe, 
and who before the 4th of March next will be 
in the eighty-second year of his age. Before the 
next Administration is ended he will be ap- 
proaching his eighty-sixth birthday. It is no 


disparagement of this gentleman, for whom I 
believe we all have the highest respect, to say 
that he shares the common lot of mortals, and 
that the election of any man of such great age 
would furnish no safeguard to the American 
people against the disaster which would ensue 
upon the death of a President with a successor 
not competent to perform the duties of the 
Presidential office. It is common experience 
that very aged men, however bright and active 
they may appear for brief periods, cannot sus- 
tain long continued severe exertion. The de- 
mands of the Presidential office upon the men- 
tal and physical vitality are so great, so con- 
tinuous and so exhausting as to be wholly be- 
yond the capacity of any man of eighty-five. 

“The attempt of such a man to perform the 
duties of the office would with practical cer- 
tainty be speedily followed by a complete break- 
down both of body and of mind.” 


As a “necessary result” of the election 
of Mr. Davis (in case of the President’s 
death), “ others, not chosen by the peo- 
ple, and we know not who, would govern 
in the name of a nominal successor un- 
able himself to perform the Constitu- 
tional duties of his office ; or, worse still,” 
it might be “ that serious doubt whether 
the Vice-President had not reached a 
condition of ‘ inability ’ within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution would throw the 
title to the office of President into dis- 
pute.” On the other hand, Mr. Fair- 
banks was in the full strength of middle 
life, clearly possessing both the ability 
and the character to “ govern wisely and 
strongly ” if he should become President. 
In his brief response, the Senator ex- 
pressed his approval of the monetary, 
economic and other policies of the plat- 
form. The party, he said, had never ren- 
dered a more important service to the 
country than when it established the gold 
standard; and it was gratifying that the 
convention had made frank and explicit 
293 
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declaration of the party’s inflexible pur- 
pose to maintain it: 


“It is essential not only that the standard 
should be as good as the best in the world, but 
that the people should have the assurance that 
it will be so maintained. The enemies of sound 
money were powerful enough to suppress men- 
tion of the gold standard in the platform lately 
adopted by the Democratic national convention. 
The leader of the Democracy in two great na- 
tional campaigns has declared, since the ad- 
journment of the convention, that as soon as 
the election is over he will undertake to organ- 
ize the forces within the Democratic party for 
the next national contest, for the purpose of 
advancing the radical policies for which his 
element of the party stands. He frankly says 
that the money question is for the present in 
abeyance. In view of these palpable facts, it is 
not the part of wisdom to abandon our vigi- 
lance in safeguarding the integrity of our 
money system. We must have not only a 
President who is unalterably committed to the 
gold standard, but both Houses of Congress 
in entire accord with him upon the subject.” 


The wisdom of the protective policy, he 
continued, found complete justification in 
the industrial development of the coun- 
try. This policy must be maintained 
unimpaired. ‘“ When altered conditions 
make changes in the schedules desirable, 
their modification can be safely intrusted 
to the Republican party.” The election 
of Mr. Roosevelt was “ imperatively de- 
manded by those whose success depends 
upon the continuance of a safe, conserv- 
ative and efficient administration of pub- 
lic affairs.” ‘“ The charges made against 
him in the Democratic platform,” said the 
Senator, “find an irrefutable answer in 
his splendid administration, never sur- 
passed in all the history of the republic, 
and never equaled by the party that seeks 
to discredit it.”"—Altho Mr. Root, in let- 
ters addressed to party leaders, has vir- 
tually declined to permit the use of his 
name in connection with the office of 
Governor of New York, there appears 
to be so urgent a demand for his nomi- 
nation that he may not be able to resist 
it. On the other side there is talk about 
the possible nomination of Daniel S. 
Lamont, another ex-Secretary of War. 
Eugene A. Philbin, a Democrat, formerly 
District Attorney of New York, and 
Charles H. Leeds, the Democratic Mayor 
of Stamford, Conn., make known their 
purpose to vote for Mr. Roosevelt.— 
Some weeks ago an order was issued, 


assigning Brigadier-General Funston to 
the command of the Department of the 
East, with headquarters at New York. 
It has now been annulled. Brig.-Gen. 
Frederick D. Grant will take command 
at New York, and General Funston will 
go to Chicago. The assignment of the 
latter to the important Department of the 
East had excited some criticism. 


a 


Judge Parker resigned the 
Judge Parker office of Chief Judge of the 

™ New. York Court of Ap- 
peals on the 5th inst., after a brief ses- 
sion of the court, called at his request by 
a vote of a majority of the judges. Sixty- 
six decisions were handed down, and 
thus all the cases were completed in 
which his opinion and vote were re- 
quired. A new Chief Judge will be ap- 
pointed by Governor Odell, but will serve 
only until January Ist, for Judge Park- 
er’s successor will be elected in Novem- 
ber. The names of the Executive Com- 
mittee and other officers appointed by 
Chairman Taggart excite some interest, 
as indicating the influences now domi- 
nant in the management of the Demo- 
cratic party. The members of the com- 
mittee are William F. Sheehan (chair- 
man), a lawyer interested as counsel and 
director in municipal lighting and railway 
corporations; August Belmont, the well- 
known banker, representing the Roths- 
childs and head of the New York Inter- 
borough Railway; John R. McLean, of 
Washington, owner of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer; Senator Martin, of Virginia; 
Col. J. M. Guffey, of Pennsylvania, own- 
er of many coal mines and oil wells; ex- 
Senator James Smith, Jr., of New Jer- 
sey, banker and leather manufacturer; 
Timothy Ryan, lawyer, of Wisconsin. 
The vice-chairman is De Lancey Nicoll, 
formerly District Attorney of New York, 
and now counsel for prominent corpora- 
tions, including the Consolidated Gas 
Company and Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way. George Foster Peabod:’, who takes 
the office of Treasurer, is a prominent 
banker, was the treasurer of the Palmer 
and Buckner Democrats, is well known 
in connection with philanthropic and edu- 
cational interests, and is a director. of 
many railroads and other corporations, 
including the American Beet Sugar and 
General Electric companies. There ap- 
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pears to be no Bryanite element in the 
organization, but Mr. Peabody recently 
remarked that the Republican party had 
“wholly surrendered to the so-called 
plutocracy.” Tammany at a public meet- 
ing has formally ratified the national con- 
vention’s nominations and promised to 
give Judge Parker an “ overwhelming 
majority” in New York. Leader Mur- 
phy still protests, but in vain, against the 
placing of his foe, McCarren, at the head 
of the State Executive Committee.—J. 
A. Parker, of Nebraska, a member of the 
Populist Executive Committee, says that 
thousands of Bryan Democrats have an- 
nounced their purpose to support the 
Populist ticket. In West Virginia, As- 
bury Parsons, Republican nominee for 
judge of the Circuit Court, gives notice 
that he will vote for Parker and Davis. 
He was formerly a Democrat. John S. 
Carr, Republican nominee for Presiden- 
tial elector in the same State, has with- 
drawn from the ticket, saying that he 
cannot conscientiously vote for the Re- 
publican candidates. 
st 


Democratic conventions 
were held last week in 
several States. Ex-Sen- 
ator Davis’s influence was dominant in 
West Virginia, where, at his request, 
a “white man’s” plank was left out 
of the platform, altho a large majority 
of the delegates were in favor of it, and 
he himself said: “I certainly agree 
with you on the white man proposi- 
tion.” The excluded resolution de- 
clared the destinies of the State must 
be shaped and controlled by the whites, 
and announced a fixed purpose to “ pre- 
serve the social and political supremacy 
of our own race.” In his opening ad- 
dress, Chairman McGraw attacked Mr. 
Roosevelt for “reopening the wounds 
of the Civil War by breaking bread un- 
der the national roof with one whom 
God had not made his social equal.” In 
the Texas convention, ex-Governor 
Hogg expressed his admiration for Mr. 
Roosevelt and called Judge Parker 
“the lockjaw candidate.” It is said 
that he will strive to organize a new 
party of farmers and laborers. A fu- 
sion of Democrats and Populists in 
Nebraska is said to involve the support 
of Mr. Bryan for the Senate. In Kan- 


State 
Conventions 
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sas, a fusion was reached after some 
delay. The Populists are now a small 
minority there. A few of them bolted 
the convention, but, conscious of their 
weakness, decided to make no fight. In 
Indiana, the Democrats nominated for 
Governor John W. Kern, who says 
many Republicans have told him they 
will vote for Parker and himself. The 
Democrats of Washington nominated 
ex-Senator George Turner, on a plat- 
form calling for a railroad commission 
and direct primaries. “The para- 
mount issue ” in that State, it says, “ is 
whether the people are to regulate the 
railroads or the railroads are to regu- 
late the people.” The Republican 
party there is divided on the question 
of a railway commission. In Michi- 
gan, some expected that the Democrats 
would nominate Justus S. Stearns, who 
has twice been a prominent candidate 
in the Republican party for Governor 
as an advocate of primary reform, and 
who was ready to accept the conven- 
tion’s support. But he was beaten by 


Woodbridge N. Ferris, who had 412 
votes to Stearns’s 329. The platform 


calls for the direct nomination of all 


candidates. 
at 


Another contest be- 
tween the builders of 
New York and the 
workmen of the building trades was be- 
gun at the end of last week. At the close 
of the memorable controversy in 1903, 
which caused a suspension of work on 
$90,000,000 worth of buildings for sev- 
eral months, an agreement was reached 
by the several unions and the Employers’ 
Association, providing for the arbitration 
of every grievance and dispute, and also 
for the employment of union men only, 
when enough of them could be obtained. 
By this agreement the walking delegates 
—three of whom were sent to the peni- 
tentiary—lost much of their power. 
Within the last few weeks the arbitration 
agreement has repeatedly been violated 
by several of the unions. Strikes have 
been ordered at several large buildings 
for trivial causes; work on the subway 
has been stopped by a strike. It is ad- 
mitted by certain union leaders that they 
desire to get rid of the arbitration agree- 
ment. After several conferences and at- 


The Strikes and 
Lockouts 
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tempts to restore peace, the Building 
Employers’ Association, on the 4th inst., 
gave formal notice that all the unions on 
strike would be locked out if they should 
not return to work on the following day. 
They did not return, and at last accounts 
32,000 skilled workmen were out. Work 
has been stopped on the Public Library 
and scores of school buildings, as well as 
upon many large private structures. Ow- 
ing to a rumor that the employers desired 
the “ open shop,” their officers deny this 
in public statements, saying that a large 
majority of them desire and prefer to 
deal with union labor.—During last week 
the Chicago packers steadily increased 
the number of their non-union employees, 
until, having about 16,000 of them, they 
asserted that no more unskilled workmen 
were needed. Among those brought to 
the packing houses were a considerable 
number of immigrants who had just ar- 
rived at New York. Not many union 
men have resumed work in Chicago, but 
in Kansas City and St. Joseph the union 
ranks have been broken. In Chicago 
skilled workmen are needed by the pack- 
ers, who appear to be doing less than 
one-half of the normal amount of busi- 
ness and to be avoiding, by necessity, the 
utilization of by-products. At Sioux 
City there has been much disorder, owing 
to assaults upon non-union men and to a 
conflict of authority between the police 
and the sheriff’s forces, the police appear- 
ing to sympathize with the strikers. At 
South Omaha, where the packers and 
local authorities asked for troops, Gov- 
ernor Mickey, in the garb of a laborer, 
joined the strikers and remained with 
them for several hours, accompanying 
them when a carload of non-union men 
arrived. Laying aside his disguise, he 
announced that no troops would be sent 
so long as the strikers should persist in 
the orderly behavior which he had wit- 
nessed. The 300,000 members of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor have ex- 
pressed their approval of the strike and 
are to be assessed for a weekly contribu- 
tion in support of the strikers.—A strike 
of 80,000 anthracite miners, for which 
an order was ready to be issued, appears 
to have been prevented. The Strike Com- 
mission’s decision provided that at each 
mine there should be a check weighman, 
if a majority of the miners should ask for 


one, and that he should be paid by assess- 
ment upon the men. The miners held 
that the tax should be levied upon all the 
employees ; the companies insisted that it 
should be paid only by the majority that 
asked for a weighman. Colonel Wright, 
as umpire, decided that all should pay. 
The companies would not accept his de- 
cision. Some say that they objected be- 
cause payment of the tax by every miner 
would tend to connect every miner with 
the union. To enforce the umpire’s rul- 
ing, the unions voted for a strike. Then 
the companies proposed that the contro- 
versy be submitted to Judge Gray. It is 
expected that this compromise will be 
accepted.—The Pullman Car Company’s 
works are soon to be closed for lack of 
orders, and 6,000 men will be idle. For 
the same reason work has been suspended 
at the slate quarries in Bangor, Pa., 
where 2,000 men were employed. A cot- 
ton mill at Lowell, employing 1,600 
hands, will be closed for a month. The 
Worthington Pump Company, at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has reduced wages by 10 per 
cent. At Fall River, those cotton mills 
which were deserted by the 25,000 em- 
ployees now on strike remain closed. 


“ 


Minister Bowen has ad- 
dressed to President Castro 
a strong protest against 
his seizure of the property of the New 
York and Bermudez Asphalt Company 
in Venezuela. Mr. Bowen’s report to the 
State Department shows that the pretext 
for the proceedings against the company 
was not (as originally stated) .an allega- 
tion that by assisting the revolutionists 
the corporation had increased by $9,650,- 
000 the cost of subduing them, but that 
the Government asked the court for an 
embargo (equivalent to an injunction) 
and for the appointment of a Receiver, on 
the ground that the company had failed 
to comply with certain requirements of 
its concession relating to the digging of 
canals, the dredging of rivers, and the ex- 
portation of products other than asphalt. 
An embargo was promptly laid by the 
court, and a Receiver was at once ap- 
pointed. He sailed on a Venezuelan war 
ship for the asphalt lake before any no- 
tice of the suit or proceedings had been 
served on the company. This suggests 
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collusion between President Castro and 
the court. Mr. Bowen says that while 
the laws authorize proceedings for an 
embargo in the case of an ordinary lease, 
the same method is not really applicable 
to a corporation holding under a con- 
cession. The British Minister has en- 
tered protest, as bonds of the company 
to the amount of $1,000,000 are held in 
England. From unofficial sources it is 
intimated that when he was engaged in 
subduing the revolt, Castro made prom- 
ises that involved a transfer of the as- 
phalt concessions to persons or corpora- 
tions that gave him assistance.—The 
work of the mixed commissions for the 
adjudication of claims against Venezuela 
is finished. To Italian claimants, who 
asked for $6,000,000, about $600,000 has 
been awarded.—Formal protest has been 
made at Washington by the Minister of 
Panama against the Commission’s inter- 
pretation of the Canal Treaty, especially 
concerning the application of the Ding- 
ley tariff and the creation of a port of 
entry at Ancon, which, it is said, diverts 
trade and revenue from the port of 
Panama.—From. Haiti, disorder is re- 


ported in Port-au-Prince and other towns, 
where Syrian shopkeepers have been 
attacked by soldiers and other natives. 
It is said that there are in Haiti 15,000 
Syrians, who claim to be American citi- 
zens, and that the native retail merchants 
suffer by reason of their competition. 


Js 


A committee was ap- 
pointed at Manila in Au- 
gust last to inquire as to 
the laws and conditions governing the 
opium traffic in Oriental countries, and 
to report a plan for the control of it in 
the Philippines. It had been proposed 
by the Philippine Commission that the 
traffic should be a monopoly and should 
be sold to the highest bidder. But the 
Commission’s bill for this solution of the 
problem was so vigorously opposed in 
this country that it was withdrawn, and 
provision was made for an investigation 
by a committee composed of Bishop 
Brent, Dr. Albert and Major Carter, 
president of the insular Board of Health. 
These investigators have made inquiry 
in China, Burmah, Siam, and Japan. 
They now recommend that the opium 


Opium in the 
Philippines 
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traffic be at once made a Government 
monopoly ; that after three years the im- 
portation of opium, except for medicinal 
uses, be absolutely prohibited; that 
smokers’ licenses be issued only to those 
persons, over twenty-one years of age, 
who are confirmed users of the drug; 
that a campaign of education against the 
use of opium be started in the schools; 
that free treatment in the Government 
hospitals be given to those who use the 
drug, and that all Chinese who violate 
the proposed laws and regulations be 
punished by deportation. — Governor 
Carter, of Hawaii, has been interviewed 
in California concerning the condition 
of the Hawaiian Islands. Annexation, 
he says, has not been a commercial suc- 
cess, partly because the laws by which 
the islands are governed are not adapted 
to their needs. It has cut off all their 
internal revenue, but the Treasury at 
Washington has received $6,250,000. 
Congress has not dredged the harbor of 
Honolulu, which is filling up. The land 
laws of the United States prevent the 
leasing of Government land for more 
than five years in a single term. Land is 
not taken for so short a period, owing 
to the time required for raising staple 
crops. 


a 


The address of M. 
Combes at Carcassonne 
is of especial interest, 
because it gives an outline of the pol- 
icy of the dominant party in France, 
and sums up what the leader of that 
party regards as having been accom- 
plished for the benefit of the country. 
We therefore quote in his own words 
the following summary: 


“We have assumed the responsibility of di- 
rection of public affairs solely in order to 
realize a determined program, of which France 
already knows the main lines: before all and 
above all the complete secularization of our 
society by the complete victory of the lay spirit 
over the clerical spirit; in the second place, the 
reform of our military organization and the re- 
duction of the duration of the service to two 
years; in the third place, the introduction into 
our financial legislation of imposts upon the 
revenue as corrective of the inequalities and 
injustices of our fiscal régime; in the fourth 
place, the passage of laws for the assistance of 
the workingmen and the establishment of old 
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age pensions for them, aims which have been 
always understood and which have been in a 
sense the object of all the laws, projects and 
propositions of laws of social order, which have 
secured or retained in the last fifteen years 
the solicitude of the republican assemblies. 

“The ministry has devoted itself assiduously 
to the execution of this program. It has ac- 
complished the first part; five hundred congre- 
gations of men and women have been sur- 
pressed, twelve thousand congregationalist es- 
tablishments have been closed. The reduction 
of military service has been voted by both 
Chambers, and is only delayed for final delib- 
erations on some questions of detail. The Gov- 
ernment has set a day immediately after the 
opening of the Extraordinary Session for dis- 
cussion for the impost upon the revenue. The 
month of January has been fixed for the debate 
on pensions for the laboring classes. One other 
question, a very important question in the rela- 
tions of Church and State, presents itself to- 
gether with the two first and with great ur- 
gency. Recent incidents have thrown upon it 
a startlingly bright light. They are of a nature 
to favor that solution which is wished for by 
the whole Republican party. If our internal 
policy, financial and other, defies the impartial 
critic, our foreign policy is the object of envy, 
and I may say of admiration, to the entire uni- 
verse. We are not dreaming, as are others, of 
the glory of battle. We are not seeking warlike 
adventures and colonial conquests. We have 
the modesty to think that we are acting wisely 
in utilizing the territories acquired before think- 
ing of other aggrandizement.” 


That M. Combes’s policy still com- 
mands the support of the majority of 
the French people is shown by the re- 
sult of the elections held a week ago to 
choose off the members of the General 
Councils of the department. There are 
fifteen hundred seats to fill, and the re- 
sults of the election are as follows: 
Ministerial Republican, 841; Anti-Min- 
isterial Republican, 312; Conservatives, 
175. That is to say, “ out of every four 
French Councillors General three are 
Republicans, and out of these three 
two are supporters of the Government.” 


a 


The British Mission in 
Tibet left the camp at 
Gyangtse July 14th and 
reached the sacred capital of Buddhism 
on August 3d. No effective opposition 
was made by the Tibetans to the British 
advance, altho the force had to traverse 


The British 
Reach Lhasa 


two easily defensible passes, the Karo-la, 
altitude 16,600 feet, and the Kamba-la, 
altitude 14,950 feet, and it was necessary 
to cross the Tsang Po River, 400 feet 
wide, by the old chain bridge. There was 
a feeble attempt to stop the British at 
the Karo Pass by the erection of two 
walls across the road 200 yards apart. 
A large number of Tibetan soldiers were 
assembled behind these and also posted 
on the tops of the high cliffs of reddish 
limestone on each side of the pass. The 
Gurkhas, however, climbed the precipice 
on the south, a hight of 1,000 feet, to 
the snow-cap, and cleared the crest, when 
the Tibetans abandoned the fortifications 
and, as stated in the dispatch, most of 
them escaped. The British loss was one 
native killed and one wounded. The 
following day the Ta Lama and other 
dignitaries met Colonel Younghusband 
at a durbar lasting three hours. The 
delegates refused even to consider the 
surrender of the Jong or castle of Na- 
gartse, but they were informed that it 
was already in the possession of the 
Pathans, who found it unoccupied. The 
discussion was renewed on the next day, 
but was absolutely fruitless, as the 
Tibetans merely reiterated their threats 
and demands that the British retire to 
Gyangtse on the ground that Lhasa was 
a purely religious capital and did not con- 
cern itself with civil affairs. On the ap- 
proach of the expedition toward Lhasa 
the Dalai Lama did not die of a broken 
heart on this profanation of the sacred 
city, as his followers foretold, but took 
refuge in a monastery eighteen miles dis- 
tant, refusing to see even the highest 
state officials and declaring his intention 
of remaining in seclusion for three years. 
The Amban, the Chinese representative 
at the Tibetan court, paid a ceremonial 
visit to Colonel Younghusband, bringing 
gifts of food, and promised to assist in 
arriving at a settlement. The British 
expedition is encamped close to the pri- 
vate gardens of the Dalai Lama and a 
mile from the sacred mountain of Potala, 
on which stands the palace of the Dalai 
Lama. Since no Europeans have suc- 
ceeded in entering the city for a hun- 
dred years, except Manning in 1811 and 
Huc and Gabet in 1846, the reports of the 
English correspondents will be of very 
great interest. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The British Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg has protested 
against the inclusion by 
Russia of foodstuffs in the list of articles 
declared contraband. It is claimed that 
cotton should be so declared only when it 
is intended for the manufacture of gun 
cotton. The prize court at Vladivostok 
has adjudged the sinking of the steamer 
“ Knight Commander ” justified since an 
examination of the ship’s papers showed 
that the cargo consisted largely of rail- 
road material consigned through a Jap- 
anese port to Chemulpo, and was appar- 
ently intended for use on the military 
railroad from Seoul to the Yalu River in 
Korea. The Russian justification of the 
confiscation of foodstuffs, as in the case 
of the “ Arabia” from Portland, is semi- 
officially stated in these words: 


Contraband 
of War 


“ Foodstuff consigned to an enemy’s port in 
sufficient quantity to create the presumption 
that it is intended for the use of the Govern- 
ment’s military or naval forces is prima facie 
contraband and sufficient to warrant holding it 
for the decision of a prize court. Even if con- 
signed to private firms the burden of proof 
that it is not intended for the Government rests 
upon the consignor and consignee. If it can 
be proved that it is intended for non-combat- 
ants it will not be confiscated. Small consign- 
ments of foodstuff in mixed carges will be con- 
sidered presumptively to be regular trade ship- 
ments, and will not be seized as contraband.” 


—The report of the death of the assassin 
of De Plehve is denied. He has refused 
to give his name and has not yet been 
identified. It is thought that M. Mura- 
vieff, Minister of Justice, will be ap- 
pointed in the place of the murdered 
Minister of the Interior. 
& 


There was heavy fight- 
ing around Port Arthur 
on July 26th and the 
two days following, but little can be said 


Port Arthur and 
Niuchwang 


with certainty about the results. The 
Japanese claim to have captured Wolf 
Hill, an important point in the defenses of 
the city, since it is near the railroad and 
within two miles of the main fortifica- 
tions. According to General Stoessel, the 
Russian commandant at Port Arthur, the 
Japanese have been repulsed in all their 
assaults on the outposts with the loss of 
10,000 men. The fleet assisted in the de- 
fense by bombarding the Japanese flank. 
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The Russian loss in the fighting of the 
last of July is reported by him to be 1,500 
men and 40 officers, killed and wounded. 
The Russian trenches extended over a 
length of 16 miles and for two days and 
a half these were subjected to a furious 
and well directed fire from the Japanese 
artillery. The Russians returned the fire 
but feebly, probably because of shortage 
of ammunition. When, however, the 
Japanese infantry charged they were met 
with a concentrated and very destructive 
fire, against which they steadily advanced 
for an hour. On the night of August Ist 
a flotilla of twelve torpedo boat destroy- 
ers, four torpedo boats and some gun- 
boats emerged from the harbor at Port 
Arthur, but they were detected and 
driven back by the Japanese guard ships 
outside.—The Japanese are now in full 
possession of Ying-Kau and Niuchwang 
and have opened the port to the trade of 
neutral ships and individuals. Ten elec- 
tric mines were removed from the Liao 
River. A Japanese battle ship, a cruiser, 
three gunboats and a torpedo boat have 
been sent to Niuchwang. The French 
consular agent there has been arrested by 
the Japanese on account of his vigorous 
protest against the detention of two sail- 
ors who claimed French protection. A 
large depot of army supplies has been 
established by the Japanese at the old 
Russian railroad station, guarded by 2,- 
000 troops. The Russo-Chinese bank at 
Niuchwang has been taken possession of 
by the Japanese, but it has not yet been 
decided whether they will regard it as 
spoils of war or as neutral property. 


a 


The movements of the 
past week have been 
rapid and momentous. 
Two important battles have been won 
by the Japanese. General Oku at- 
tacked and drove back the Russians’ 
center at Simuchen on the south, and 
General Kuroki forced the pass of 
Yangtse on the Russian left. Since he 
was thus in danger of being cut off, 
General Kuropatkin abandoned Hai- 
Cheng and retreated to Liao-Yang, 
which is now defended by a semicir- 
cular line of fortifications at an average 
distance of about fifteen miles south of 
Liao-Yang as a center. In the capture 


Closing Around 
Liao-Yang 
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of Simuchen the Russian loss is esti- 
mated at 2,000. The Japanese sanitary 
corps buried 700 bodies found in the 
valleys through which the Russians re- 
treated. The Japanese captured six 
guns, 570 shells, a quantity of stores 
and 33 prisoners. The Japanese loss 
was 860 men. Yangtse Pass, thirty 
miles east of Liao-Yang, was attacked 
by General Kuroki on July ‘29th, and 
Lieutenant-General Count Keller, in 
command of the First Siberian Army 
Corps, was killed by a shell in the first 
engagement. The Pass was strongly 
fortified, but was carried by the same 
combination of effective artillery fire 
and fearless charges which had been 
so successful previously in capturing 
Mao-Tien Pass. The thermometer 
registered 110 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
the soldiers suffered severely. General 
Kuropatkin is estimated to have about 
200,000 men for the defense of Liao- 


Yang to withstand an equal force of 
Japanese. The Russian position south 
of Liao-Yang is a strong one. The 
center is at Nanshan (Anshanshan) on 
the railroad. On the Russian right is 
a level plain, where the Russian Cos- 
sack cavalry can be used with full ef- 
fect, while the left flank on the east is 
protected from General Kuroki by a 
river and marsh. A line of precipitous 
hills fifteen miles long. stretching east 
and west from Nanshan, forms the 
Russian front. So far only small bod- 
ies of Japanese skirmishers have 
crossed the Taitse River, but a strong 
movement toward Mukden may coin- 
cide with the attack on Liao-Yang. 
General Kuropatkin has lost a large 
amount of military stores in his retreat 
from Kaiping and Haicheng, but Liao- 
Yang is a much more important base of 
supplies, and a defeat here would be 
disastrous. 
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Map of the Seat of War.—The Japanese have advanced beyond Haicheng and Simuchen, The 
Russian front is at Nanshan. 
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Organized Wealth 


and the Judiciary 


BY DAVID J. BREWER, LL.D. 


Associarge JusTICE OF THE SuPREME CouRT OF THE UNITED STATES 


N a recent address before the graduat- 
| ing class of the Albany Law School 
I numbered among the sources of 
temptation which surround the legislator 
the power of corporate organizations. In 
the possession of the corporations of the 
land is centered largely its wealth, and 
money brings power. If I remember 
rightly, the late Mr. Gould, in testimony 
given before a Committee of Congress 
soon after the famous “ Black Friday,” 
when asked why he sought to accumulate 
money, said that it was because he 
wanted power. I did not in my address 
r fer to the grosser matter of the direct 
purchase of a legislator’s vote, but to that 
insidious influence which results from 
the power of corporations largely to af- 
fect his future political life. Not only do 
corporations possess enormous wealth, 
but in the prosecution of their business 
activities they have a multitude of sub- 
ordinates, who, acting together, create a 
formidable body in the community and 
can largely determine political results. 
Does a like temptation attend the rela- 
tion of corporations to judges? We pride 
ourselves, and rightly, in this country 
upon the personal integrity of our 
judges. Singularly few are the instances 
in which the direct use of money is 
charged or even suspected, but it must be 
conceded that there are good citizens who 
are apprehensive that the same insidious 
influence which corporations sometimes 
exercise over legislators is also exerted 
over judges. We all know that electing 
one to judicial office does not change his 
character or increase his wisdom. Elec- 
tion is not a work of moral reformation, 
and the judge is substantially the same 
man after as before it. True there is 
quite a common feeling that a judge is 
possessed of superior wisdom. Somehow 
or other a community which may not 
think very highly of one as a practicing 
lawyer comes to look upon him with re- 
spect when elevated to the judicial office. 
It may not be wholly conscious of the 


change of sentiment; yet it exists. It is 
perhaps more a tribute to the office than 
to the man, tho doubtless any high- 
minded man (and no other is fit for a 
judicial office) when elected to one is 
impressed with a sense of his responsi- 
bility, becomes more careful of his words 
and actions and more keenly alive to the 
demands of justice. Still he is the same 
man that he was before election, and if 
then susceptible to improper influences, 
is in danger of yielding to like influences 
after his elevation. There is, however, 
not only in the incumbent, but in the 
community, a high regard for the judicial 
office ; and in the selection of judges there 
is always a looking to the character of 
the man, almost, as one might say, an in- 
stinct, which chooses an honorable law- 
yer for the place. 

It must also be remembered that a high- 
minded man on his elevation to office, 
even a judicial office, does not change his 
previously settled political convictions. 
If he has been a Republican before 
his elevation he has been one because he 
believed in the principles of that party, 
and he will naturally remain true to those 
principles. He does not on account of 
office wipe out all previous beliefs, and 
make his mind as it were a sort of tabula 
rasa. So it is not strange, but, on the 
other hand, is to be expected, that if a po- 
litical question is presented, his prior con- 
victions will largely influence his de- 
cision. I remember hearing Colonel In- 
gersoll deliver, after the decision of the 
Hayes Commission, his famous address 
upon “8 to 7,” in which he started out 
in a humorous way by asesrting it to be 
capable of mathematical demonstration 
that 8 beats 7, and in the course of which 
he said that he himself had never doubted 
Justice Bradley’s vote because the Jus- 
tice had married a daughter of Chief 
Justice Hornblower, of New Jersey, who 
was so rabid a Whig that he was credited 
with having said that he believed all 
Democrats should be hung. But political 
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questions are seldom presented for ju- 
dicial decision. On the contrary, if a 
controversy is purely political, courts are 
wont to declare it outside of their juris- 
diction. Sometimes, however, private 
disputes involve the consideration of 
questions of a political nature, and then 
the early convictions of the judge on 
party issues may not unreasonably be ex- 
pected to affect to some degree at least 
his decision. 

There are two things which tend to 
minimize the possible effect of all outside 
influence, including therein the influence 
of corporate wealth and power. One is 
the indisposition of the American people 
to transfer one from judicial to political 
life. It is encouraging that this disposi- 
tion is growing. I firmly believe in its 
wisdom, and should not regret even con- 
stitutional amendments forbidding any 
such transfer. Iknowthere have been con- 
spicuous instances in the past, and may 
be in the future, in which the selection 
of a judge for political life was wise, 
justified by the character and fitness of 
the man; but, as a general rule, one ac- 
cepting judicial office should be im- 
pressed with the conviction that thereby 
his political life is ended and that the 
possibility of distinction and success lies 
wholly in his devotion to judicial service 
and the character of the work he does 
therein. Over the judicial door should 
be written in fadeless letters: Who enters 
here leaves all political hopes behind. 

The second is the permanence of ju- 
dicial life. We have in this country a 
wide variation in the rule of tenure, from 
that of two-year terms for some State 
trial judges up to the life tenure of Fed- 
eral and some State judges. Even in 
States where the life tenure is not 
granted the disposition has been to in- 
crease the length of the judicial term. 
In New York Justices of its highest 
court hold for fourteen years, and in 
Pennsylvania for twenty-one years. 
There are some who consider this long 
tenure of judicial office as against public 
welfare, a sort of anachronism in repub- 
lican institutions ; but the surest guaran- 
ty of the permanency of republican insti- 
tutions is the stability, the long tenure 
of judicial office. Carlyle stigmatized 
democracy as “shooting Niagara,” re- 
garding the passionate and hasty move- 
ments of an excited populace as sure to 


some time wreck established government. 
That which stands in the way of such a 
possibility, that which prevents dlemoc- 
racy from “shooting Niagara,” is the 
conservative influence of a stable ju- 
diciary. A legislature which reflects the 
popular will may be called into being at 
comparatively short intervals in order to 
express that will in statutes. But an in- 
dependent judiciary holds all legislation 
within the fixed boundaries of constitu- 
tional amendment and prevents the hasty 
wrath of the people from doing them- 
selves as well as the Government an in- 
jary. It does not prevent the popular 
will from being carried into effect. It only 
stays its action. It may be well that the 
wheels of a wagon or car be greased so 
that they may move more easily, but a 
wagon or car without brakes is in danger 
of speeding on to destruction. 

It is a grievous mistake to suppose that 
judges are placed in office to execute the 
popular will. I remember that when as 
a Circuit Judge my convictions of consti- 
tutional limitations compelled me to de- 
cide against the wishes of some ardent 
Prohibitionists of my own State, Kansas, 
a convention of those Prohibitionists 
passed a resolution demanding an amend- 
ment of the National Constitution to pro- 
vide for the election of judges for only 
the term of a single year in order that 
they might not stand in the way of the 
popular will. But the very purpose of 
the judicial office is, not to reflect the 
passing and changing thought of the 
populace, but to determine rights upon 
immutable principles of justice—princi- 
ples which have passed by deliberate 
judgment into organic and permanent 
law. 

Coming closer to the specific question, 
it is urged that corporations by their 
wealth and power are potent in conven- 
tions and with executives, and thus have 
large, if not controlling, influence in the 
nomination or appointment of judges; 
that naturally they will seek to put in 
judicial position those friendly, and that 
thus gradually they will secure a domi- 
nance over judicial decisions, making 
them in harmony with their interests. It 
is well to look a matter like this squarely 
in the face and consider both the possi- 
bilities and dangers. It will be perceived 
that the question does not imply the gross 
form of pecuniary corruption, but only 
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ORGANIZED WEALTH 


the insidious influence of accumulated 
wealth and power. It is useless to try 
to laugh the suggestion down as tho it 
were outside the range of possibilities. 
But is there good foundation for the 
suspicion ? 


The considerations already noticed. are| 


against. it. They tend to place judges 
beyond the range of outside influence. 
Let me also notice other matters which 
may relieve the fears of many. Corpora- 
tions generally complain that the admin- 
istration of the law in the courts is un- 
favorable to. them. There is, in fact, 
whether well or ill founded, a popular 
prejudice against corporations, and that 
prejudice finds expression in the verdicts 
of juries, which, in doubtful matters, 
usually favor the individual and punish 
the corporation. But so far as the indi- 
vidual and the corporation have conflict- 
ing interests, the administration of the 
law cannot favor each. If one is favored 
the other is injured. When each com- 
plains, may it not well be because there 
is in fact no favoritism? 

Again, there is significance in the gen- 
eral demand for judicial honesty. While 
every failure of official duty offends, a 
failure by a judge is specially odious. No 
one likes to be condemned at the bar of 
public opinion, and least of all of that 
which it pronounces a heinous offense. 
Few covet infamy or even social ostra- 
cism, and a guilty judge is a social out- 
law. The restraint of public sentiment 
is, therefore, a potent factor. Helpful 
to this is the greater publicity which now 
attends all official action. The press with 
its myriad eyes is watching every minute 
action, and anything which a judge may 
do in disregard of official duty or even in 
such a way as to create a suspicion of his 
integrity is seen and published through- 
out the land. He acts as never before in 
the full light of day, and, conscious of 
that, guards well his own actions. 

Further, managers of corporations 
share in the general feeling. They are, 
as other men, citizens, patriots; and as 
citizens and patriots abhor anything like 
national disgrace. They are not con- 
sciously public enemies, not robber bar- 
ons standing at the highways of com- 
merce with intent to plunder every pass- 
ing traveler. Their ideas of what is for 
the public weal may differ from those of 
others, but they are not Neros, ready to 
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fiddle while Rome burns. All their in- 
terests are in the well being of the Re- 
public, so that they, with all others, have 
that general longing for judicial honesty. 

More than that, their interests demand 
it. It is a mistake to suppose that litiga= 
tion is principally between individuals on 
the one side and corporations on the 
other. The great bulk of important liti- 
gation is between different corporations 
whose business interests or plans collide. 
Common sense tells their managers that 
they need for the settlement of their dis- 
putes the most capable and -honest 
judges. They cannot foresee the dis- 
putes which may arise. Their safety lies 
in the ability and integrity of the judges, 
and their pecuniary interests, therefore, 
as well as their’ feelings as citizens and 
patriots, impel them to do what they can 
to place men of integrity in judicial office. 

Still further, their wealth enables them 
to secure and the importance of their 
business interests requires the highest 
legal talent in their counsel. It is pro- 
verbial that the best lawyers are in the 
employ of corporations. But the great 
lawyer is an honest man. The old idea 
that trickery and deception were the 
weapons of the profession and that the 
more damnable the character the better 
the lawyer has passed away, and all real- 
ize that integrity is as essential to success 
as a lawyer as to success in any other 
profession or business. So if it be true, 
and to the extent that it is true, that cor- 
porations are instrumental in putting 
their counsel in judicial office, they are 
simply placing there men of the highest 
character. And such a man placed in 
such an office feels as keenly, if not more 
so than others, the obligations of justice. 
Indeed, the very fact that prior to his’ 
elevation he has been in the employ of 
corporations tends to make him careful 
lest any decision should be a departure 
from strict law in any way favorable to 
corporations. To use a common illus- 
tration, he is so anxious to stand up 
straight that he not infrequently falls 
over backward. 

Let me narrate an incident which illus- 
trates this. My predecessor in the office 
of judge of the First District Court of 
the State of Kansas, Hon. William C. 
McDowell, was a gentleman of the high- 
est character. His most intimate friend 
was Hon. Samuel A. Stinson, at one time 
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Attorney-General, and perhaps the most 
brilliant man who ever came to the State. 
Their friendship was known to all, and 
after his elevation to the judicial office 
Judge McDowell was so apprehensive 
that his friendship might mislead him 
that he was continually deciding doubt- 
ful questions against Mr. Stinson. At 
the close of his judicial life the Bar of 
the District, who loved and were proud 
of Judge McDowell, prepared a suitable 
token of respect, and delegated Mr. Stin- 
son to make the presentation speech. He 
humorously referred to the difficulties he 
had had by reason of the fact of the well- 
known friendship of the judge to him- 
self, saying, “ so persistently, your honor, 
have you decided against me that I feel 
sure that if I had filed the Ten Com- 
mandments as a declaration and sub- 
poenaed the twelve apostles as witnesses 
you would have found some way to beat 
me.” 

But, after all, the surest guaranty is 
the growing earnestness of the demand 
for highest integrity in all official life. 
No one can compare generation with 
generation without being conscious of a 
wonderful improvement. A few cen- 
turies ago a judicial decision meant fa- 
voritism. Still later it meant corruption, 
and the great Lord Bacon could only 
plead the custom of the times in extenua- 
tion of his misconduct. All that has 
passed away, and now judicial corruption 


of 


is a thing almost unknown. Nor is offi- 
cial integrity confined to judicial life. 
How very rare are the instances of fail- 
ure? Think for one moment of the hun- 
dreds of thousands in the employ of this 
Government and only here and there does 
one prove false to his trust. We hear 
through the papers of every such in- 
stance and are sometimes alarmed there- 
by, but we seldom think of the hundreds 
of thousands of those who are true and 
of whom no mention is made. More and 
more is integrity in official life the rule. 
And it isthe rule because of the increas- 
ing integrity in personal life. Officials 
will never be better than the people for 
whom they act, and as personal integrity 
prevails, so more and more will it 
become the characteristic of all official, 
and especially of all judicial, life. Not 
far off is the day when every judge in the 
land, from the highest to the lowest, will 
in his official administration realize to the 
fullest extent in letter and spirit the ob- 
ligation which every Federal judge as- 
sumes by his oath, that “I will administer 
justice without respect to persons, and 
do equal justice to the poor and to the 
rich, and that I will faithfully and im- 
partially “discharge and perform all the 
duties incumbent on me as judge, accord- 
ing to the best of my abilities and under- 
standing, agreeably to the Constitution 
and laws of the United States; so help 
me, God.” 
Wasuincton, D C, 
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BY W. H. WOODS 


“ THE play, the play’s the thing!” Lord Hamlet, no. 
The peopled and illimitable night 
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Hath mightier ghosts than Denmark’s, and the light the 
That limns the upturned face of Romeo prec 
Paints half a world of faces in its glow; and 

Arden hath untold lovers hid from sight beca 

To Rosalind, and many a willing sprite thei: 
Unknown, .unsummoned, waits on Prospero. in ¢ 
What else is watching in the dark behind? brev 

Who knows when legions, angel, ghost, or djinn, forn 

Shall break from out the backgrounds vast that bind Wh 
Our cramped horizon, and o’errun the scene, lage 
Or God himself crash on us mummers blind, try, 

And play be done, and life, life, life, begin! won 


Battimore, Mp. 





The People 


BY MRS. L. 


at the Fair 


H. HARRIS 


[This is the second of the three articles by Mrs. Harris, whom we have sent to the 


Fair to give our readers the benefit of her 
EDITOR. | 


E are naively, youthfully self- 
conscious in this country, and 
we have a sort of universal 

“faternity yell” for proclaiming the 
fact. We “ spiel” involuntarily for the 
same reason that a sophomore “ roots ” 
at a football game, because we are young 
and healthy. And Mr. Walter Page 
struck the American keynote recently in 
the following peroration about the peo- 
ple at the World’s Fair: 


“The Fair is not the main thing. It’s the 
American people! We are great—we of this 
vast valley. Here we are, with our wives and 
children. We wear good clothes. The jay- 
hawkers and blue jeans chaps are not any 
longer among us. We are clean shaven—no 
clodhoppers, we. Nothing whatever 
‘phases’ us. We say to ourselves, 
The world is 


‘We can do anything.’ 


ours. WE ArE In” 


To be sure we are “ It.” The only evi- 
dence to the contrary is our vernacular 
and the provincial way we have of pro- 
claiming ourselves. But Mr. Page has 
anticipated our “ Itness ” at the World’s 
Fair. The great intelligent, sober 
minded body of the American people 
have not arrived yet. He mistook our 
vacation legs and appetites for “ Us.” 
Two-thirds of the “clean shaven ” men, 
short skirted women he calls the “ great 
American people” are natives of St. 
Louis, at least of Missouri, come for a 
day’s outing. This is why they brought 
the “kids” Mr. Page refers to so ap- 
preciatively. And, of course, they talk 
and ride the spinning jennies together, 
because they are neighbors. These are 
their urban earmarks. People who live 
in cities, work in stores, factories and 
breweries do not thirst so much for in- 
formation as they do for amusements. 
When the “ jayhawkers” from the vil- 
lages, the “ clodhoppers ” from the coun- 
try, the millmen from the East, the club 
women from the North, the “ F. F. V.’s.” 


impressions of the sights and sightseers.— 


from Virginia, and the rich prodigal sons 
from the West reach the Fair, the greater 
American people will have arrived. Then 
we shall learn what a magnificent 
achievement the Fair really is. At pres- 
ent those in attendance are not sufficient- 
ly interested to interpret its more serious 
aspects. 

Still the crowd seen on the grounds 
really is one of the interesting features 
of the Fair. It flows in like a tide, twice 
daily, ebbs once, between g and II 
o’clock at night; and is seen in all its 
moods and moodiness on the Plaza St. 
Louis during the forenoon. It is usually 
flanked by a visiting military company, 
always punctuated by the blue-uniformed 
Jefferson Guards and continually har- 
assed by red-coated pedlars ready to sell 
anything from an “ official guide book ” 
to a bracelet or a bag of sweetened pop- 
corn. As a whole, it has no sense of 
things, no motive. The herd instinct 
seems to dominate, and it continues to 
thicken and whirl until the music begins 
in the band pavilion. Under this recall- 
ing influence the individual recovers his 
personal consciousness, little groups de- 
tach, and presently the mass has become 
spider-legged, reaching in all directions. 
During these early hours the students 
with their roller-chairs see an easy and 
unprofitable time; for the fat lady, who 
is the first to succumb, does not discover 
before noon that she cannot walk to and 
from her State building to any part of 
the grounds without fatigue. But once 
she abandons herself to the idea of help- 
lessness, she becomes as inert and con- 
sciousless as a bale of cotton, and will 
require a pathetically thin-legged stu- 
dent of the Wisconsin University to push 
her from the fore end of the Pike up the 
noble but exhausting hill to Festival Hall 
without a blush, because she has paid 
him twenty-five cents to do it. This is 
business, but the last flight of steps taken 
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afoot would better illustrate the tender- 
ness for which the feminine heart is 
noted. The corpulent gentleman is 
equally heavy in his demands, and is one 
of the most ludicrously amorphous look- 
ing spectacles to be seen on the grounds. 

Many are conscientiously bent upon 
seeing the Exposition proper, but, as has 
already been intimated, the majority are 
seeking diversion. The Pike is uninter- 
esting until evening, being in a sort of 
coma from the previous night’s exer- 
tions; but at any hour of the day, when 
less than a hundred people are in many 
of the great exhibit buildings there wiil 
be five thousand in the Boer War Con- 
cession, watching a mimic battle between 
the English and Boer armies. That is to 
say, the particular class of people visiting 
the Fair at this time are not qualified by 
taste or intelligence to appreciate the 
magnificent display of arts, industries or 
invention, or they are curiously indiffer- 
ent to their opportunities. And much 
evidence supports the latter conclusion. 
Even the most refined-looking element 
gives the impression of having brought 
nothing more enterprising than a vaca- 
tion impulse to “ have a good time.” 

Meanwhile the country woman, who 
sold butter and eggs to pay for her ticket, 
is seated before some painting in the 
Fine Arts exhibit wondering if she is 
looking at a masterpiece or a daub. And 
the elderly maiden lady delegate from 
some progressive female club is wear- 
ing herself out in the Government Res- 
ervation studying the naked Igorrotes. 
(More women than men visit this con- 
cession, and the writer saw a number 
of them take part in the wild dance and 
hound song of these dog-eating savages. ) 
This perversity of interest is character- 
istic of the crowd. And not all of it is 
as pathetically vicarious as that of the 
mother who spent a week in the Electric- 
ity Building because her son is an electric 
engineer. “ He can’t leave his job, an’ 
I’m gittin’ an idea of things in here so 
as I kin tell him about ’em when I go 
home,” she explained. Preachers, dea- 
cons and their attendant staff of church 
members are always seen collectively in 
the Agricultural Building, and separate- 
ly on the Pike. This is not an evidence 
of secret depravity, but of the fact that 
they prudently distrust one another’s 
judgmental dogmatism. 


The people who visit the Fine Arts 
Buildings are of all grades and types. 
But the greater number are ill at ease, 
like strangers in a foreign country, and 
afraid to express an opinion. The per- 
son who really understands the ethics 
and values of art is so fitted to the situa- 
tion in consciousness that he is not easily 
recognized. But the person without the 
remotest conception of form and color 
as an art is the one who really enjoys 
himself. He knows what pleases his 
fancy and is ingeniously ready to pro- 
claim it» And what is worth noting is 
the fact that he frequently Congregmes 
before the right picture. 

In the Anthropology Building ieee 

is the expected class of teachers, students 
and antiquaries found. And this is the 
only place in the Fair proper where the 
people are genial and communicative. 
- Among other exhibits, however at- 
tractive, men and women stand side by 
side half a day without exchanging com- 
ments. But here every one joins in the 
conversational mélée, from the school 
teacher bent upon acquiring biological 
scandal concerning the primitive races 
to the old grey-beards wrangling over 
the pedigree of Aztec relics. The cause 
of this cheerful animation is two-fold. 
First, there is the subconscious elation 
all feel over the evidence that they have 
advanced in the scale of things. Each 
person realizes the complimentary dif- 
ference between the convolutions of his 
cranium and the small gourd-shaped 
skulls of his remote ancestors on exhibi- 
tion. Second, they feel in the presence 
of these low-grade bones and relics that 
they are all descended from the same 
Adam-ape race. This is a very leveling 
sensation, and the victims instinctively 
recognize a common relationship which 
they would deny in, say, the Educational 
Department. . 

On the Pike at night the crowd amal- 
gamates, absorbs feverish elements and 
becomes eccentric. But it is alway wary, 
hard to take in by the “ spielers’ ” bland- 
ishments, and the great majority never 
enter a “concession.” Yet the soberest 


citizen wears a “don’t care if I do!”, 


air that is highly diverting. He finds 
the very proximity of dancing girls, and 
the Pike atmosphere generally, exhilarat- 
ing. No sensible person will attempt to 
explain this phenomenon, but the fact is 
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THE PEOPLE AT THE FAIR 


older than David that the best of men 
find pleasure in vaudeville exhibitions of 
femininity, and saints are often unac- 
countably animated by the worldly life 
about them. And every good, conscien- 
tious man who goes on the Pike knows 
he is innocently liable to see a dancer 
before the entrance of almost any the- 
ater. His counterpart is the respectable 
middle-aged lady, who is always seen in 
the crowd on the Pike resisting the 
stimulating influences about her with a 
virtuous energy that.is morbid. Her 
presence is no more puzzling than the 
good man’s is. She has cultivated her 
moral faculties until she enjoys “ resist- 
ing temptation” as she could not enjoy 
the most innocent amusement in the 


world. But her godly mistrust of her. 


own carnal nature makes her a rock of 
offense to the “ spieler,” for the tides of 
his eloquence dash against her in vain. 
She stands on the rim of the crowd and 
looks sorry for him, for the people who 
buy tickets and for everything she sees 
in that gay bedlam of noise, legs and wit. 
And every day she goes back and stays 
sorry until she is too tired to enjoy the 
difference between herself and _ the 
wicked. 

The throng is made up, indeed, of 
many distinct types and they all show 
their individuality as the day wears on. 
The native of St. Louis predominates. 
He is recognized by his proprietary air 
and by his cordiality. He quickens with 
the host instinct, he is full of informa- 
tion and the disposition to impart it. He 
speaks all the visitors’ languages. and 
two or three of his own; and he is the 
tutelary deity of the beer gardens and 
the Pike. The grumbler is the meanest 
man at the Fair; and where two or three 
people are gathered together there will 
he be found. His symptoms-are a dis- 
satisfied mind and a limited power of ap- 
preciation. Nothing is as good as he ex- 
pected to see, and he is outraged because 
the managers have not provided free 
transportation with electric fans attached. 
He thinks the pictures are poor, that the 
Government exhibits are misleading; he 
is disappointed in the size. of California 
beets, and he is ashamed of-his own State 
building. On the whole, he wishes he 
had not come, and so does every one else 
who has suffered the affliction of his 
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company. The country man is known 
by his disposition to go in the wrong 
direction, and by his timidity. He is bold 
enough to draw near and stare at the 
legend on the cap of a Jefferson Guard, 
but he will not ask for information. He 
can get lost on the Plaza St. Louis, and 
he has been known to climb the wire 
fence about the Fair ground, because he 
could not find the “ Main Entrance.” 
But the most conspicuous man at the 
Fair is the “ delegate,” religious, social, 
educational or political. Every crowd is 
badge-speckled with him. And of them 
all the political delegate is the best man. 
He is more religious in his opinions than 
the Christian Endeavor delegate, and he 
knows more about social reforms than 
the club woman. In the Agricultural 
Building he shows the earth wisdom of 
a born farmer, in the educational ex- 
hibits he gives a tax-gathering father’s 
advice to any who will listen. He is at 
home in the streets of Jerusalem, and in 
the bosom of the Pike. He knows more 
than anybody else does, no matter how 
much they know, and he feels more than 
they possibly can on any subject. He 
is a sort of universal “spieler.” One 
other type must not be overlooked—the 
hermit visitor. He comes through the 
gates alone in the morning, skirts around 
the crowd in the Plaza, and disappears. 
At intervals during the day he is seen 
skulking from one building to another, 
with the air of a man bent upon getting 
private information and keeping it. He 
may: be observed high among the peaks 
of the Cliff Dwellers’ village, .but. he 
eschews the Pike proper. Where he 
comes. from afid where he goes is a 
mystery. But there can be no doubt 
about his being a born smuggler who 
considers information a sort of contra- 
band of civilization, to be got as secretly 
as possible. 

Leg fag is a disease developed by the 
people at the Fair. Men and women who 
have toured Switzerland and climbed the 
Matterhorn are exhausted by a day’s 
tramping on the grounds. One reason 
for. this is: the prevailing optical greed 
and insatiable curiosity. Comfortable 


-places-are-provided. for rest and refresh- 


ment, but many do not avail themselves 
of these opportunities until they are ex- 
hausted. And few of them remain long 
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enough in one building or at a single 
point of view to carry away a right im- 
pression of what they see. 

Almost no negroes are seen at the Fair. 
The writer saw but nine during seven 
days spent on the grounds and in the ex- 
hibit buildings. They claim that as labor- 
ers and otherwise the managers discrimi- 
nated against them, and this may account 


ood 


for their absence. It is reported that 
Booker Washington and his wife were 
“turned down” by every first-class 
restaurant on the grounds recently, and 
that Mrs. Washington retaliated by per- 
suading a large and influential body of 
negro women to hold their convention on 
the outside, thus avoiding gate fees and 
insults. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Some Japanese. Warriors 
BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 


Spgeciat CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT IN JAPAN 


FTER Japan’s first naval victories 

the question was widely raised: 

Will the army be able to meet 

successfully the soldiers of Russia? 

There was a half suspicion that the in- 

itial victories on sea were the result of 

the unpreparedness of the enemy, espe- 

cially as Russia at once indignantly called 
it a treacherous at- 


positions, their whole line commanding 
the Yalu River, and that renowned 
stronghold, Kurenjo, flanked by protect- 
ing hills, being their center. To cross the 
river in the face of that line of splendid 
defense, or to flank the enemy, was a 
fearful job to undertake, but even after 
crossing those various rivers, large and 

small, to storm 





tack. Then came 
long weeks while 
the Japanese army 
was marching 
north through 
Korean snows, and 
the Russians were 
pushing south into 
Korea, the game 
being which would 
reach Pyong-yang 
first. The Rus- 
sians had both 
banks of the Yalu 
and every apparent 
advantage, yet their 
advance was stead- 
ily driven back and 
completely out of 
Korea, so that at 
last the two armies 
confronted each 
other with the 
Yalu between them. 





those hills that 
bristled with can- 
non seemed a sheer 
impossibility even 
to some of the men 
who knew. Gen- 
eral Myoshi, who 
helped take that 
same fort, Ku- 
renjo, ten years 
ago, ‘when _ the 
Chinese held it, was 
astonished to hear 
of its capture last 
May. He said: 
“When I stood on 
those hights and 
saw what a power- 
ful position it was, 
Isaidno force under 
heavens could take 
it if decently de- 
fended,and yet our 
troops have done it 








But the Russians 
had one of the 
strongest possible 


GENERAL K. NISHI, 
Commander Second Division First Army 


in a few hours, 
certainly by the 
favor of heaven.” 
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SOME JAPANESE .WARRIORS 


Yet the Japanese generals knew how 
to win the favor of heaven. They knew 
every inch of ground, and they knew 
every weak point of their enemy. Two 
of the victorious generals are from the 
Sendai camp, and when they left for the 


Mrs. Nishi as She Appeared at the Emperor’s 
Twenty-fifth Wedding Anniversary 


front the city gave them a farewell meet- 
ing. Lieutenant-General Nishi was pre- 
sented with a sword, and his brief sol- 
dier-like reply reminded me of Grant: 
“We shall bring safety and peace to 
Japan.” 

Born in a Samurai family of Satsuma, 
he early showed that love for literature 
and military accomplishments that dis- 
tinguish the Samurai. When only eleven 
he was assigned a place in the household 
of the great Daimyo, Shimazu Saburo. 
Foreseeing troublous times for Japan he 
entered the army at twenty-one, and took 
part in the famous battle near Kyoto at 
the time of the Restoration. A little 


later, when the Aizu clan of the North . 


defied the new Imperial forces, he led a 
band of 114 men in the rear of the Aizu 
castle and fought with swords until more 
than half of them were dead on the field. 
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Then when the great Saigo fell out with 
the great Okubo and withdrew to Sat- 
suma and organized his formidable re- 
bellion in 1877, Nishi, like others, felt a 
profound sadness over the duty of fight- 
ing one who had been his beloved teacher 
in the arts of war. He rose to promi- 
nence from that time, and was made 
Major-General in 1889. His breast be- 
gan to glisten with those Imperial tokens 
so precious to a Japanese soldier. In 
the Chinese war, he went victoriously 
through the length of Korea and down 
the Liaotang peninsula until his march 
ended in the five hours’ bloody struggle 
at the downfall of Port Arthur. For 
this he was rewarded with the title of 
Baron, the Order of the Golden Kite, a 
pension of 700 yen, and later was pro- 
moted to be Lieutenant-General. He 
was in command of Wei-hai-wei until 
it was passed over to the British, “ to be 
held as long as Russia holds Port Ar- 


General Nishi’s Daughter 


thur.” He is fighting under General 
Kuroki now, and for the recent victory 
at Kurenjo he has been promoted to the 
rank of full General. 
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Mrs. Nishi, born in the Shogun’s 
Court and inheriting the Samurai spirit, 
is a fit partner for the General. With 
the modesty of all these fine women, you 
may question her in vain about her hus- 
band’s conspicuous career, While just 


pride of her husband’s deeds is in her 
face, she skillfully avoids every attempt 
to draw out any mention of those deeds. 
She is, however, not unwilling, when you 
press for some records of his life, to 
bring out the books that tell the story. 











coward, turn and fight!” He actually 
caught up with and slew his enemy, at 
which General Nogi galloped up with 
“Bravo! Bravo!” 

After that sad civil war, Matsunaga’s 
breast began to shine with royal tokens. 
He was made Colonel and placed on the 
Staff of the Imperial Guards. He-went 
with Nishi to the Chinese war and led 
his men in that bloody battle at Niu- 
chwang, when the snow was knee deep. 
It took him but thirty minutes to capture 

















MAJOR-GENERAL MATSUNAGA 

If you insist on talking about her fam- 
ily, she smiles as she mentions the as- 
tonishing number of children she has, 
eleven, and one of her girls is the wife 
of a captain at the front. 

When Nishi was fighting Saigo, his 
young friend, Matsunaga, had a band 
of men in the same camp. He has a 
jolly fact that conceals a serious heart, a 
fat wrestler’s form, and all the pluck 
and skill of a true Samurai. In one of 
the battles against Saigo he rushed 
ahead of orders and got close in with one 
of the rebel leaders, from whom. he re- 
ceived a savage sword slash on his head. 
His enemy then fled. Thereupon Mat- 
sunaga, with a towel hastily tied around 
his head, followed, shouting: “ Coward, 


MRS. MATSUNAGA 


the enemy’s position. Before the fight 
he did an act that is full of profound 
significance to Japanese soldiers. He 
carefully bathed, saying that in case he 
should never return he wished his. ene- 
mies should find his corpse ready for 
burial. 

General Matsunaga is popular in the 
army, and he is also a lovable man in his 
family. He has a wrestling court in his 
yard, where he and his boys, who adore 
him, tackle each other in grim earnest. 
When he was leaving Sendai, amid 
crowds of people shouting “ Banzai,” an 
American lady ventured to decorate him 
just.above his medals with a tiny Amer- 
ican flag. He wore it to’ Tokyo, where 
he was met by the high and mighty of 
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Y. FUKUSHIMA 


the land, one of whom said: “ What in 
the world have you got that flag on there 
for?” “ That was presented me by an 
American lady in Sendai,” was his smil- 
ing reply. And that little flag, rich with 
its new meaning of United States sym- 
pathy, gave real satisfaction to his mili- 
tary friends. | 

Mrs. Matsunaga, busy as she is with 
her large family of four boys and two 
girls, does not forget the soldiers. She 
is under training to become a regular 
nurse. Mrs. Nishi and she are always 
seen among the crowds that meet the 
4.20 morning trains that are bringing 
home the sick and wounded from the 
Yalu River battles. The memories of 
twenty-seven of these Sendai soldiers 
who fell in conspicuous deeds of bravery 


have been honored by the Emperor with . 


orders of the Rising Sun, which will be 
precious heirlooms in the homes of their 
descendants. 

Not long ago at a reception in the 
United States Legation, where some of 
the chief military and naval men of the 
Empire were present, I met the famous 
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Major-General Fukushima, who kindly 
sent me his photograph and a copy of 
his adventures, 430 pp. What made this 
man famous was his solitary passage on 
horseback through Siberia in the winter 
of 1893. The Russian officials’ were 
eager to assist him, and would have kept 
him to the usual routes, but he declined 
all aid, and went where men are not 
accustomed to go, running his chances 
with robbers and terrible storms and dan- 
gerous cold. There are no people more 
gifted in the power of observation and 
quicker to see through things than the 
Japanese. And there is no Japanese 
who has done Asia with such credit to 
Japan as the then Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fukushima. During his one and a half 
years of travel he went 9,000 miles, of 
which that horseback ride through 
Siberia capped the climax and made him 
a glorious hero all through Japan. The 
people gathered in crowds to welcome 
him as soon as he touched foot on his 
native soil, and when he reached the 
capital, the Emperor graciously received 
him and covered his bosom with brilliant 
insignia. He has become Major-General 














REAR-ADMIRAL M. SAITO, 
_ Vice-Minister of Marine 
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and is now Chief of Staff in Tokyo—one 
of those strategists that are moving the 
three armies of Japan in their victorious 
movements against the constantly de- 
feated Russians. 

Fukushima was with the allied armies 
in the Pekin rescue, where the Japanese 
troops impressed all the Western forces 
with their exceptional discipline, their 
superb self-control, and daring successes. 
And what is not so much considered, 
those Japanese soldiers made minute ob- 
servations of the allies, and from that 
day they knew they had nothing to fear 
from meeting any of them in deadly 
conflict. 

No one man has educated the people 
into belief of the vulnerable condition of 
Russia as Fukushima has. On the break- 
ing out of hostilities his battle song was 
sung everywhere. The short, stocky sol- 
dier smiled in a depreciating manner 
when the translation of his poem into 
English was referred to. It taught the 
people as only a popular one sided poem 
can the savage characteristics of the 


enemy. Miss C. B. De Forest’s transla- 














ADMIRAL VISCOUNT Y. ITO, 
Chief of Naval General Staff 
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tion is an accurate reproduction of the 
original : 
Hail the Rising Sun, the emblem 
Of our world-renowned Japan! 
In the morning rays her banner 
Gleams across her kingdom’s span. 
Great her people—love of justice 
And of fellow men inbred, 
With a brave and loyal service 
To her great Imperial Head. 


Lo, our foe a land that knows not 
Truth and righteousness by name; 
Lies and treachery its usage, 

Plunder and rapine the same. 
Guiltless babes and maidens murdered, 
Burning homes that rise no more, 
Witness to the Slav, whose practice 

Gods and men alike abhor. 


_ Up and forward, steeds and warriors! 

March! Already spring is here. 

Righteous war admits no foeman; 
Joy is ours with naught to fear. 

Break the ramparts of Port Arthur, 
Tear the walls of Harbin down! 

On the hights of Ural mountains 
Float the Banner of the Sun! 


Drive the Slav unto the forests; 
Let him hide within their shade. 
Ancient Moscow be his refuge. 
There his b!oody hand be stayed. 
Then unto our Sovereign’s glory 
Praises sound and never cease, 
While our hearts unite, rejoicing 
In a great and world-wide peace. 


Admiral Viscount Y. Ito, as everybody 
knows, is the Chief of the Naval Gen- 
eral Staff. He it was who defeated the 
Chinese fleet and drove it into Wei-hai- 
wei. Then hewrote Admiral Ting, asanold 
and admiring friend, to surrender, which 
was done, but the unfortunate Admiral 
committed suicide. Here came in Ito’s 
chivalry in that he, without consulting 
his superiors, returned one of the battle 
ships, in order to carry Admiral Ting’s 
corpse in a fitting manner to Tientsin. 
The Emperor of Japan not only did not 
censure him for this, but rewarded him 
in addition to the usual high insignia 
with a gold watch. 

It may interest the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT to see the Admiral’s hand- 
writing and signature in a letter to Gen- 
eral Sakuma, that has been given me, 
simply asking the General to thank a 
certain American for his sympathy for 
Japan. General S. Sakuma’s name is at 
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Autograph Letter of Admiral Ito 


the extreme left of the letter, and a trifle 
lower in the next line is, according to 
Japanese custom, the writer’s title and 
name—Viscount Ito Yukyo. 

The warriors of Japan come largely 
from the Sat-Cho region in the southwest. 
Comparatively few hail from the north, 
and of these the one who has reached 
the highest pinacle is Rear-Admiral M. 
Saito, for the last five years Vice-Min- 
ister of the Navy. He will be well re- 
membered in Washington, where, as 
Lieutenant, he was naval attaché to the 
Japanese Legation in the days of Presi- 
dents Arthur and Cleveland. Successful 
in every position, and winning the warm- 
est confidence of his superiors, on his 
return he was rapidly promoted and 
honored with appointments that placed 
him close to the person of the Emperor. 
Medals from both England and France 
have been conferred on him. He nat- 
urally was the one to take to the palace 
the glad news of Admiral Togo’s vic- 
tory at Port Arthur. 

While briefly mentioning these promi- 
nent warriors it is impossible not to think 
of the lesser rank and file who are bear- 
ing the brunt of some of the most re- 
markable battles ever fought. In the 
Kurenjo charge there was - Captain 
Makizawa leading his men with: “ Let’s 
all perish! Zemmetsu! Forward!” But 
he falls badly wounded, and hears his 
man say: “ We must get him out of the 
battle line.” At which he stands once 
more with lifted sword, shouting: 


“Fools! Forward!” and pushes on 
still in front until another bullet drops 
him never to rise again. They hear his 
last words of sadness: “ Too bad! Not 
to see it through!” and leaving the body 
of their dear leader they are on again to 
victory. 

Trains come every two or three days 
now with carloads of sick and wounded. 
Long rows of rough but comfortable 
hospitals are going up for these thou- 
sands and thousands yet to come. As the 
cars roll slowly into the city station, the 
high officials, the Red Cross nurses, the 
ambulance corps, wives of the military 
officers, headed by Mrs. Nishi and Mrs. 
Matsunaga, besides crowds of citizens 
and school boys, each with a small battle 
flag of Japan, meet them. Meet them in 
dead silence! “Why not shout glad 
Banzai to these victors,” is a question I 
venture to ask. “It wouldn’t do to get 
the boys too excited.” 

“While the Japanese is first of all a 
fighting man, a destroyer of men, the 
Russian is a born and bred husbandman, 
a keeper of men, having knowledge alone 
of the arts of peace.” Thus writes a 
man in a recent American magazine. . If 
he knew these warriors, the homes of 
the people here, and their history with a 
recent period of 280 years of peace, while 
Russia had about as many years of war, 
he would not have made that well bal- 
anced sentence above. There is no more 
peace loving nation anywhere than the 
Japanese. 


SENDAI, JAPAN. 





The First Year of Pius X’s Pontificate 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI 


[A year ago last week Pius X assumed the Pontificate. 


The following article by 


our Rome correspondent sums up the year with the exception of the trouble with France. 
which concluded since the article was written.—Ep1Tor.] 


ULLA dies sine linea begins to be 
said at the Vatican with regard 
to Pius X and his reforms, which 
have the object of perfecting and put- 
ting into good order all the vast and 
complicated ecclesiastical machinery. It 
is remarked that, generally speaking, 
Leo XIII was the Pope of great ideas, 
who traced new and broad ways for 
the Papacy, opening to it fresh horizons 
and vast fields, while Pius X cares for 
the details, perfects the mechanism, and 
looks to the exact accomplishment of 
their duties by the highest as well as the 
lowest members of the hierarchy. 
The Catholic Church has been com- 
pared in these days to a gigantic engine, 


urged forward under Leo XIII for 25 
years to a great speed, so that it now 
needs a general tightening of the many 
screws, which have gradually become 
loosened, in order to put the engine in 
a condition to-continue its race with 
complete safety and all the probabilities 


of success. In other words, the present 
Pope—who is a sincere admirer of his 
predecessor, nothing annoying him so 
much as to be considered antagonistic to 
Leo—seems to intend to work. chiefly 
with the object of securing the greatest 
possible advantage from the condition 
of the Church as it was left by the late 
Pontiff. 

In what Pius X differs from other 
Popes is the determination with which 
he insists on having the reforms he es- 
tablishes really carried out, without 
making distinction if those who have to 
obey are humble priests or occupy high 
positions in the ranks of the Church. 
Take, for example, the Canons of the 
different basilicas. They are most 
prominent among the clergy of the 
Eternal City, and formerly retained their 
lucrative appointments honorarily, be- 
ing otherwise engaged in various often 
less ecclesiastical, but more profitable, 
employments. The Pope stopped all this 
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at once with a motu proprio decreeing 
their daily attendance at divine service, 
insisting on the punctuality of each, for- 
bidding substitutes, and emphasizing the 
necessity of a reverent attitude more 
fitted to their position and duties when 
in church. A prelate who under Leo 
XIII had obtained a dispensation to ab- 
sent himself from the daily attendance 
in his basilica applied for a like favor 
to -Pius X, which was refused. In a 
private audience later the Pope recom- 
mended assiduity in his duties as mem- 
ber of one of the congregations. The 
prelate replied, “ But, Holy Father, I am 
also Canon of St. Peter’s. What can I do? 
The service takes up almost the whole 
morning, I cannot be in two places at 
once, and Your Holiness has _ not 
deigned to concede me a dispensation.” 
“The Canons,” replied the Pope, severe- 
ly, “ must assist at the services. I will 
concede no dispensations on this point. 
For every service from which you are 
absent you must pay the fine.” 

However, to avoid a repetition of such 
incidents the Pope has decided hence- 
forth never to appoint any one Canon 
who already occupies a lucrative office, 
which would prevent him from partici- 
pating in the morning service. Likewise 
he has declared that he- will no more 
tolerate that the Canons of St. John 
Lateran should use influence to be trans- 
ferred from that chapter to that of St. 
Peter’s, because of the higher prebend 
attached to the latter. “ The Lateran,” 
exclaimed Pius X, “is the Cathedral of 
the Pope, the first church in the world; 
so it is evident that the Canons who 
abandon it to pass to St. Peter’s are only 
looking to worldly aggrandizement, which 
is repugnant in a servant of God.” 

In all these reforms, in that restoring 
the Gregorian chant, in religious teach- 
ing, etc., it is most remarkable to note 
how Pius X is consistently carrying outas 
Pope the ideas and principles which he 
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professed and advocated as Bishop and 
Patriarch. The reports he then sent to 
the Congregation of the Council, pro- 
posing and supporting changes which he 
is now introducing, would make very 
interesting reading. Among other 
things he then asked the abolition of 
fasting on Saturday, considering two 
days’ abstinence too long a period, and 
as Pontiff he immediately issued the dis- 
pensation for the Universal Church. He 
also insisted on the necessity of reducing 
the number of feast days, which are too 
numerous and, he added, some very dif- 
ficult to observe, they not being recog- 
nized by the civil authorities of the dif- 
ferent countries; and as Pope he has set 
to work to decide which of them can be 
suppressed. 

There is one undertakirig of the pres- 














ent Pope which, if successful, will make 
the name of Sarto more famous than 
those of many of his predecessors, and 
he will leave one of the most important 
marks in the history of the Papacy. I 
refer to his initiative for the codification 
of ecclesiastic law, thus showing how he 
perceives with exactness the phenomenon 
of evolution of laws, as part of the de- 
velopment of society, his ambition being 
evidently to give to the ecclesiastic 
world what Justinian, in ancient times, 
and Napoleon, in modern days, gave to 
the civil world with their famous codes. 
The laws in use for the Church were 
almost all issued in the Middle Ages, 
when the Papacy exercised uncontrolled 
power and enjoyed privileges and pre- 
rogatives with the civil governments, 
one may say, of the world. Pius X un- 




















Pius X at Work with the Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Merry del Val 
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derstands that these same laws are not 
adapted to the twentieth century in the 
countries where the Catholic Church is 
entirely separate from the State, as in 
England and the United States, as well 
as where between Church and State 
there is a special agreement, as in France 
and Portugal, or where Church and 
State are nominally enemies, but the 
State administers the patrimony for 
worship, and a modus vivendi practical- 
ly exists between the two, as in Italy. 
The plan of the Pontiff must, therefore, 
mean not only the codification, but also 
the modernization, where possible, of 
canon law. 

The best example of the modern ideas 
of the present Pope directly regards 
America, he having allowed Cardinal 
Satolli to visit the United States, which 
is an unprecedented step on the part of 
a member of the Sacred College, and a 
concession on the part of the Head of the 
Church of which there is no other ex- 
ample in history. Cardinals of Curia— 
viz., belonging to the Court of Rome— 
have hitherto never left the Eternal City 
except as Apostolic Legates, an office 
which dates back to the remotest cen- 
turies of the Christian era, and whose 
importance and authority were estab- 
lished by Gregory VII in the eleventh 
century, when he reminded kings, 
bishops and barons of the reverence due 
to these representatives of the Holy See, 
whose words, he said, were to be con- 
sidered as coming from St. Peter him- 
self, and that at their appearance all 
tribunals should cease functioning, the 
Legate alone having the right of first 
and final judgment. Gregory added that 
he considered the Legates the links of 
that immense chain which binds each 
kingdom and each Church to its Head, 
the Pontiff. Their faculties were later 
extended so that they were entitled to 
create Apostolic Protonotaries, Knights 
of the Golden Spur, Doctors of Divinity, 
etc. Geiza, King of Hungary, was co- 
erced to obey the Apostolic Legate: 
Henry II of England, in 1168, went two 
leagues to meet the Legates sent by 
Alexander ITI, and escorted them to their 
palace; Henry IV, King of Castile, met, 
in 1473, Cardinal Borgia, afterward 
Pope Alexander VI, at the gates of 
Madrid and placed him on his right. 
The last Legate a latere sent by the Holy 


See to a foreign Government was Car- 
dinal Giambattista Caprara, who went to 
Paris in 1801, charged by Pius VII to 
oversee the carrying out of the Con- 
cordat, and he remained in the same posi- 
tion under Emperor Napoleon I. 

What a difference with Cardinal Sa- 
tolli, who, to use his own words, “ with- 
out a mission of any kind went to the 
United States as a friend to visit old 
friends.” Contact with the American 
people and ideas has made Cardinal 
Satolli one of the most conspicuous fig- 
ures in the Sacred College. He may be 
compared to a breath of modern life and 
enlightened progress, which the Pope 
highly appreciates. 

Only one branch of Pius X’s duties is 
not yet quite clear and settled: what his 
attitude will -really be with regard to 
politics in Italy, France and other Catho- 
lic countries. It was supposed that his 
election was especially due to the desire 
in the majority of the Sacred College to 
replace a Pontiff who had been chiefly 
political by one who would interest him- 
self little or not at all in politics. In his 
first allocution Pius X said that his pro- 
gram would be to “ restore all things in 
Christ,” but he added immediately after 
that as Christ is the Truth, his first duty 
would be to proclaim the truth; and, 
therefore, to defend truth and the Chris- 
tian law, he would have to speak clearly 
upon certain matters and recall men to 
the right road in private and public life, 
in social as well as political questions. 
It was thought that the claims for the 
restoration of the Temporal Power 
would be almost abandoned, while in the 
same allocution he proclaimed that, 
“since it is necessary and of the highest 
interest to the Christian Commonwealth 
that the Sovereign Pontiff should, in his 
government of the Church, be not only 
free, but seem to be free, and under the 
influence of no Power whatsoever, there- 
fore, in accordance with the demand 
placed upon us by holy religion, by the 
consciousness of our charge as well as 
the oath by which we are bound, we com- 
plain that in this matter the very gravest 
injury has been done to the Church.” 
This, however, might have been consid- 
ered as the necessity of continuing the 
tradition of the Papacy, if the visit of 
President Loubet to Rome had not of- 
fered Pius X the opportunity of issuing 
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one of the strongest protests since 1870 
against the occupation of Rome. Never- 
theless, four weeks after he allowed 
Cardinal Svampa, in his quality of Arch- 
bishop of Bologna, the chief town of the 
ex-Pontifical States after Rome, to greet 
King Victor Emanuel there, and sit at 
his board. When Patriarch of Venice 
he had been most energetic in organizing 
the clerical forces, making alliances with 
the Conservative elements, working to- 
gether with Deputy Count Macola (who 
killed the Radical leader, Cavallotti, in 
a duel) to defeat the Liberals and anti- 
Clericals. It was, therefore, hoped that 
under his Pontificate the non expedit 
for Catholics to join in the political arena 
would be removed. Instead, one of his 
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first motu proprios, that on Christian 
Democracy, established that they must 
have nothing to do with politics and 
never be made to serve political ends or 
parties, and must abstain from partici- 


_pating in any political action, this being 


under present circumstances forbidden 
to every Catholic for reasons of the 
highest order. 

I have heard it irreverently said that 
the Pontiff Pius X seems to be con- 
tinually scolding the Patriarch Sarto for 
what he did in politics, but a more nat- 
ural explanation of the apparent con- 
tradiction is that a Pope should not be 
judged when his Pontificate has not yet 
lasted a year. 

Rome, Iraty. 
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BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY 


HE death of the famous man who 
was once President Kruger is the 
subject which just now chiefly 

occupies public attention in England. 
Kruger died a peaceful death in that love- 
liest of regions, Clarens—“ sweet Clar- 
ens,” as Byron calls it, near Vevey, in 
Switzerland—a peaceful death-scene for 
one who had gone through so much 
struggle in life. Kruger’s will assuredly 
be regarded as one of the most peculiar 
and in its way picturesque figures in mod- 
ern history. He was for many years the 
object of unmeasured hatred and also 
contempt on the part of a large propor- 
tion of the English people, who could see 
in him only a wicked enemy, an un- 
scrupulous assailant of England’s just 
rights, a corrupt politician, and at the 
same time a very ridiculous personage. 
As time passed on and we got farther and 
farther from the war, and as it began to 
be seen that the difficulties of England’s 
position in South Africa were not all 
created by the personal action of Kruger, 
public opinion began to grow somewhat 
modified toward him, and now, perhaps, 
while his remains are still unburied, his 
career may be criticised even here in a 
fair spirit. 


It is only just to say that there were 
always many influential Englishmen in 
political life and out of it who could 
render justice to the career of Kruger 
even when he was England’s uncom- 
promising enemy and who refused to see 
in him merely a sort of grotesque embodi- 
ment of all evil. But certainly during my 
recollection I do not think that any chief 
of a foreign state at war with England 
was ever regarded in this country with 
more general dislike than was poor Kru- 
ger—brave, sincere, fanatical, no doubt, 
fantastic in many ways, seeming some- 
times like a sort of burlesque of Abraham 
Lincoln, but always devoted heart and 
soul to the cause of his country. 

I met Kruger once and only once. He 
visited London not long before the final 
war and while negotiations were still go- 
ing on for an arrangement of some kind, 
and then I met him at a public dinner, 
which was not given in his honor, but to 
which he was invited among many other 
guests. I wasintroduced to him on that oc- 
casion, butourconversation was somewhat 
limited in its nature, inasmuch as he 
could not speak any English and my ac- ° 
quaintance with the Dutch of the Trans- 
vaal was decidedly limited, But I re- 
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member I was pleasingly impressed by 
the quiet simplicity of his manner and 
there seemed to me to be in his face and 
in his voice the suggestion of a great re- 
served force of intelligence and of 


resolve. It is said that his dying wish 
was for a burial place in Pretoria. I am 
glad to hear that English officialism in 
South Africa will raise no objection to a 
compliance with this latest wish on the 
part of England’s former enemy, now 
dead. 

A subject of much debate just now is 
the proposed scheme for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Army which was introduced a 
day or two ago in the House of Com- 
mons by ,Mr. Arnold-Forster, the War 
Secretary. The scheme is sure to meet 
with fierce opposition, more especially in 
military circles, and is, I should think, 
destined to receive but languid support 
from the general public. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster has devoted much of his life to 
the study of military questions and of 
plans for Army reorganization. Yet hé 
does not come of a very warlike, or, at all 
events, a very military stock, for he be- 
longs to the family of which the late 
Matthew Arnold, the celebrated poet and 
critic, was a member, and he is the 


adopted son of the late W. E. Forster, 
who was for a long time an active and 
influential supporter of that peaceful 
Radicalism professed by Cobden and 
Bright, and was never supposed to have 
any military tendencies except, indeed, 
when, in his later unlucky efforts to gov- 
ern Ireland as Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, he was endowed by 
some of the Irish members with the odd 
nickname of “ Buckshot Forster,” be- 
cause of the attempts made during his 
administration to suppress Irish opinion 
by the rifles of the police. 

I shall not attempt to offer any definite 
opinion as to the merits of Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s scheme for Army reform, for 
the good reason that I have no practical 
acquaintance whatever with the details of 
such a subject and can only regard it from 
the point of view of an ignorant outer ob- 
server. But the scheme has at least one 
attractive quality for me, and that is 
found in the fact that it proposes to re- 
duce in some degree the size of the Army, 
and while making it more effective for 
real emergencies, to make it less of a bur- 
den to the taxpayers and less of a menace 
to England’s neighbors in Europe and 
elsewhere. I have always believed that 
the maintaining of a vast army is in every 
way harmful to the English people, not 
only because of the enormous taxation it 
involves, but also, and if possible even 
more, because of the constant temptation 
it holds out to the employment of the 
army in all manner of military enter- 
prises abroad. I am strongly inclined to 
the belief that if we had an army, or the 
nucleus of an army, ample for defense 
but not defiance, well capable of protect- 
ing England against foreign assailants, 
but not large enough to stimulate the in- 
vasion and the acquisition of foreign ter- 
ritory, the result would be of immense 
advantage for the prosperity and the hap- 
piness of all the King’s subjects. It will 
be a great time for England when her 
Governments make up their minds to 
consult first of all for the prosperity of 
the people who live in England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales, and not for the 
glory of adding new acquisitions of terri- 
tory to the British Empire. Thus far, 
therefore, and thus far only, I am dis- 
posed at the outset to look with favor- 
able consideration on Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s scheme. But I can assure the 
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readers of THE INDEPENDENT that I have 
not the faintest hope of finding my way 
of looking at the subject adopted by many 
of the critics to whom will come the task 
of debating the new measure in the 
House of Commons. I am not for “ peace 
at any price,” but I have still less inclina- 
tion for war at any price. 

Another subject which has been creat- 
ing much talk of late in the political 
world is the scheme said to be entertained 
by the Government for the reduction of 
the Irish representation in the House of 
Commons. The impression appears to be 
that the Conservative administration will 
bring forward such a scheme next year 
in the event of the Conservative Govern- 
ment under Mr. Balfour enduring so 
long. The idea is that Ireland now-has 
a larger proportion of representatives 
than the number of her population would 
warrant when that number is compared 
with the population of Great Britain. 
People who ought to know, as the phrase 
goes, are constantly telling me that such 
a scheme is in process of construction. 
For myself I strongly doubt whether a 
man of Mr. Balfour’s intellect and educa- 
tion could ever favor such a project. The 
minimum of the representation of Ireland 
was arranged by the Act of Union, and 
in order to reduce it still further that part 
of the Act of Union must first be re- 
pealed, and I leave my readers to judge 
for themselves whether it would be pos- 
sible to retain any part of the Act of 
Union if once the Government should 
initiate the task of repealing any of its 
provisions. 

Then, again, while it is quite true that 
the population of Ireland has sadly fallen 
off during the last half century—fallen 
off as, I believe, no other civilized race 
has ever fallen off—it is beyond all pos- 
sible dispute that the deplorable fact is 
one of the direct consequences.of the Act 
of Union and the manner in which Ire- 
land has been misgoverned and oppressed 
bv the British Parliament at Westmin- 
ster. I can hardly think it likely that any 
English Prime Minister could feel in- 
clined just now to bring such a question 
up for public discussion. But let me say 
at the same time that I should not by any 
means feel disposed to regard with alarm 
or disfavor the introduction of such an 
administrative project. Only let the Con- 


servative Government initiate the work 
of doing anything to interfere with the 
Act of Union and see if we Irishmen do 
not welcome the happy chance which 
such an experiment would give us! ‘The 
Act of Union, I venture to think, would 
never survive the debate of that session. 
But I do not believe the present Govern- 
ment will give us the chance. Many of 
the Tories in and out of office have proba- 
bly been put much out of humor by the 
united action with which the Irish Na- 
tionalist members under Mr. Redmond’s 
powerful leadership have resisted all at- 
tempts to win them over or frighten them 
off, and these Tory members are no doubt 
extremely anxious to reduce by any pos- 
sible means the numbers of that Irish 
Party. But there are some men of brains 
and foresight still in the Conservative 
Ministry, and I do not believe that these 
men will encourage the proposed dissec- 
tion of the Act of Union. 

The English public, however, cannot 
be said even at this critical time to be 
wholly absorbed in politics. There is 
some talk also about literature. Among 
the novels of the better order lately pub- 
lished much interest has been created by 
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the story which bears for its name “ How 
Tyson Came Home.” This is the work 
of Mr. William H. Rideing, a writer, I 
think, not altogether unknown to my 
readers in New York and Boston, and 
the book is published by Mr. John Lane. 
I have for many years counted myself 
among Mr. Rideing’s personal friends 
and have met him often on this side of 
the Atlantic and the other. But I must 
say that I never knew he possessed so 
many of the best qualifications for the 
higher order of novel writing as are 
found in this remarkable story. It is a 
story of incident and character, of West- 
ern adventure and of-English social life, 
and it shows itself from first to last at 
once brilliant and thoughtful, observant 
and imaginative, a faithful picture of 
everything it attempts to describe, and a 
keen anatomist of human emotion. I 
have heard many literary friends speak 
in the highest terms of this novel by an 
author who was previously unknown to 
them. 

I shall not attempt to tell the story of 
the book and shall content myself with 


merely saying that it depicts for us 
through its earlier passages the life of a 
Californian gold-mine region, and in its 
farther chapters life in the society of Lon- 


don’s West End. The book recalls to 
mind at one time the literary work of 
Bret Harte and at another the pictures 
of English social life which Thackeray 
gave to the world, but in neither case is 
there the slightest suggestion of imita- 
tion. The resemblance consists only in 
the fact that in the one case and in the 
other Mr. Rideing has entered a field al- 
ready worked by Bret Harte and Thack- 
eray, but in each field he does his own 
work in his own way and from his own 
inspiration. The pictures of a certain 
class of English life are, to my mind, as 
truthfully as they are vividly drawn. It 
may be taken as evidence of Mr. Ride- 
ing’s success that it has brought upon 
him a rather savage attack from one very 
popular and influential daily newspaper 
in London, the literary critic of which de- 
nounces Mr. Rideing as an American 
who has drawn coarse caricatures of 
English society merely for the purpose 
of gratifying the American public. This 
critic evidently did not know that Mr. 
Rideing, like the hero of his novel, is 


himself an Englishman by birth. But in 
any case I am prepared to say that the 
men and women whom Tyson, young 
millionaire from California, met in a cer- 
tain class of English West End society 
are not in any sense caricatures, but are 
faithful and lifelike portraits. Of course, 
Mr. Rideing never meant to suggest that 
these men and women who rush after 
and swarm around the young American 
millionaire in London are meant to illus- 
trate English society in general, but they 
are excellent and in no sense overdrawn 
types of a class which does undoubtedly 
exist, and they need no caricature to 
make their presentation effective. The 
book, moreover, is rich in picturesque de- 
scriptions of scenery and has many pas- 
sages of quiet, thoughtful and almost 
poetic beauty. I feel sure that Tyson has 
come home to a success among his Eng- 
lish readers. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has begun the pub- 
lication of a new edition of Mark Ruther- 
ford’s works. The volume already issued 
contains the book which is described as 
“The Autobiography of Mark Ruther- 
ford.” I may say, without unduly re- 
vealing any profound secret, that Mark 
Rutherford is only an adopted literary 
name and that the real name of the au- 
thor is William Hale White. Mr. White, 
I may add, is the son of a late official of 
the House of Commons. The elder 
White was the author of a valuable vol- 
ume embodying some of his experiences 
in the life of Westminster Palace. Mark 
Rutherford’s books have always held a 
high place among thoughtful readers, 
and Mr. Fisher Unwin now hopes by is- 
suing them in a cheap form to make 
them popular among all classes of read- 
ers. These books might be said to belong 
in a certain sense to that class of litera- 
ture in which the late George Gissing 
made so deep a mark. But as one or two 
of the best of them were written before 
George Gissing had published anything, 
they cannot be accused of any want of 
originality and, indeed, they are artistic- 
ally original in every character and every 
study of life. They are, in fact, studies 
of life in certain narrow and isolated cir- 


cles ; they are often melancholy and some- - 
‘ times even grim, but they are full of deep 
‘ thought, they take firm hold of the mind, 


and often touch the heart. They illus- 
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than this mere human life can be. I feel 
no doubt that the republication of these 
books will find a welcome in the United 
States as well as in England. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


trate from first to last the.striving of an 
earnest nature after the realization of all 
that is best in life and all that holds out 
hope of something better and brighter 
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The Electrical Theory of Solution 


BY SVANTE ARRHENIUS 


Pr FESSOR OF Puysics In THE UNiverRSITY OF STOCKHOLM 


Translated by J. Livingston R. Morgan, Adjunct Professor of Physical Chemistry in 
Columbia University. 


[The development of the theory of electrolytic dissociation is one of the most 
important triumphs of modern physical chemistry, and no one is better qualified to tell 
of it than Professor Arrhenius, because to him more than-to any one else the theory 
owes its origin. Its bearing on scientific and practical problems we discuss editorially 
this week. Professor Arrhenius has recently arrived in this country for the purpose of 
giving some lectures. He was born near Upsala on February 19th, 1859. After finishing 
his studies at the university there in 1884, he studied abroad, working with Kohlrausch, 
Boltzman, Ostwald and van’t Hoff. Later he was a teacher in physics (1891) and then 
(1895) professor of the same subject in the University of Stockholm. During 1897- 
1902 he was Rector of the University. He is a member of about twenty learned so-. 
cieties, and for his theory of electrolytic dissociation received, in 1902, the Davy medal 
of the Royai Society, and in 1903 the Nobel prize for chemistry. Besides his activity in 
theoretical chemistry, he has investigated the conductivity of the gases and worked 
with questions of cosmic physics (atmospheric electricity, polar densities, applicatious 
of Maxwell’s radiation experiment to cosmic phenomena, the causes of climatic changes 
in geological epochs), and with medical problems (influence of atmospheric electricity 
upon physiological phenomena and the applications of physical chemistry to serum 


therapeutics). He is the author of the “ Le 
German 1901, English 1902, and of the “ L 
EpDITOR.] 


HEN a piece of iron is thrown 
into the air and then falls, we 
know that during the time 

which has elapsed it has remained the 
same piece of iron, with all its properties 
unchanged except those of lesser impor- 
tance, referring to its position. The ob- 
servations which one makes of the mo- 
tion of the piece of iron are so common- 
place, so familiar from early childhood, 
that any one can describe them without 
difficulty. Consequently, it is not sur- 
prising that this phenomenon was the 
first to be completely studied and de- 
scribed. This was done by Galileo, who 
made it the basis of the science of me- 
chanics. 

If the piece of iron is heated or elec- 
trified the behavior is somewhat more 
complicated, and in either case the 
changes induced in the piece of iron are 
less apparent. These changes have also 


hrbuch der Elektrochemie,” Swedish 1900, 
ehrbuch der Kosmischen Physik,” 1903.— 


been described “very accurately and are 
considered by physical science, which 
has been built up gradually on, and ce- 
mented to, the foundation of the older 
mechanics. 

Very much more apparent are the 
changes which take place when the piece 
of iron (at a high temperature) unites 
with the oxygen of the air. This action 
gives rise to an entirely new substance, 
black and earth like (it is the flake 
observed when glowing iron is ham- 
mered), which has no resemblance to 
polished metallic iron, and still less to 
gaseous oxygen. 

The occurrence of actions of this kind 
in every day life is relatively rare, and 
so it is very difficult to arrange them 
from a general point of view. It was 
for this reason that those who first 
studied such so-called chemical proc- 
esses were looked upon by the public as 
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dealers in magic. And it was only later, 
by aid of the scientific treatment of the 
subject, that chemistry, which may still 
be considered in its infancy, arose. 

On account of the slight connection 
between chemical phenomena and the 
experiences of daily life, it is even more 
difficult to treat them in a popular way 
than it is physical phenomena. Notwith- 
standing this, at the request of the editor 
of THE INDEPENDENT, I will try to pre- 
sent briefly the idea 
of the theory of 


This general result would naturally be 
expressed in this way: In solution the 
salt remains as it is, except that it is 
mixed with molecules of water, and so 
has lost its solid form. Nothing could 
appear more contradictory than the sup- 
position that the salt in the water solu- 
tion is decomposed, partly into sodium, 
partly into chlorine. We would expect, 
then, that by crystallizing under different 
external conditions table salt could be 
obtained which 
would not contain 





Electrolytic Dis - 
sociation. 

Among the sub- 
stances used by the 
oldalchemists, salts, 
acids and alkalies - 
were the most im- 
portant. By mix- 
ing solutions of 
these, they ob- 


tained instanta- 
neously and with 
great regularity 
products with a 


definite composi- 
tion, which also 
possessed the prop- 
erties of salts, 
acids or bases. By 
entirely different 
processes—e.g., by 
mixing  hydro- 
chloric acid and 
caustic soda or hy- 
drochaloric acid 





exactly 39.41 per 
cent. of sodium. 


We would also ex- 
pect by this pecul- 
iar hypothesis that 
the solution of 
table salt would 
possess the prop- 
erties of a solution 
of chlorine, with 
its characteristic 
odor and_ strong 
oxidizing power; 
such, however, is 
not at all the case. 
‘Further, how can 
we picture to our- 
selves a solution of 
sodium? If we try 
to dissolve sodium 
in water we form 
caustic soda, while 
hydrogen gas is 
evolved. 

We cannot help 








and Chile saltpeter, 
as well as by mix- 
ing any chloride 
with any sodium salt—we obtain in 
the solution a salt which crystallizes in 
cubes when the solvent is removed by 
evaporation, and which is found to be 
identical with table salt. This salt, no 
matter how it is obtained, whether by a 
chemical process or by the evaporation 
of seawater or from a rock salt quarry, 
has always the same composition—viz., 
39.41 per cent. sodium and 60.59 per 
cent. chlorine. 

If we dissolve this salt in water and 
crystallize it out again, either by high or 
low temperature, or by addition of a 
suitable reagent, as concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid or alcohol, we always get 
the same salt with the same composition. 
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wondering, _ then, 
how- the mathe- 
matical physicist, 
Clausius, in the year 1857, could suggest 
that the conduction of electricity by a so- 
lution of table salt can only be explained 
by the assumption that certain salt. mole- 
cules in the aqueous solution are decom- 
posed into chlorine and sodium. This 
idea was apparently so impossible that 
no chemist would accept it, even when 
Clausius further explained that for his 
purpose the decomposition of but very 
few molecules was necessary. For this 
reason he modified his hypothesis to a 
less striking form, and assumed that an 
exchange of atoms takes place among 
the different sodium chloride molecules. 

And yet we are forced now to con- 
sider that a 5 per cent. solution of table 
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salt is decomposed to the extent of 70 
per cent. of its molecules into the atoms 
chlorine and sodium. It is, however, not 
ordinary chlorine and sodium, for these 
bodies carry upon them great charges 
of electricity, so that on one equivalent 
= 35.5 grams) of chlorine we have 
96,500 coulombs of negative, afd to one 
equivalent (= 23.1 grams) of sodium 
just as much positive, electricity. The 
chlorine and sodium in this form are to 
be considered as allotropic modifications 
of the ordinary chlorine and sodium 
known before. Just as carbon can exist 
as lampblack and diamond, so can 
chlorine exist in two dissimilar forms— 
i.c., as the green gas and as the colorless 
chlorine ion, charged with negative 
electricity. To these electrically charged 
portions of the molecule the name ion, 
as first used by Faraday, is given. In the 
same way we have two different forms 
of the element sodium—.e., metallic so- 
dium and the ion of sodium. 

These difficulties can be avoided in 
this way, but the constant composition 
offers another difficulty. Assume that 
we have a mixture of sugar and table 


salt in an aqueous solution, and that we 
carefully superimpose upon it a layer of 
pure water, avoiding mechanical mix- 


ture. The molecules of sugar and salt 
will go from the solution into the water. 
This process is called diffusion. The 
salt molecules go approximately four 
times as fast into the upper layer as do 
those of sugar. We obtain, then, in the 
lower original solution a smaller ratio of 
salt to sugar than was present at first, 
while in the upper layer the ratio is re- 
versed. We employ diffusion in practice 
to purify salts from slow moving bodies. 

We must expect, then, that something 
of the same sort will take place in the 
sodium chloride solution in case the so- 
dium chloride molecules are decomposed 
into chlorine and sodium, especially as 
electrical measurements cause us to con- 
clude that the chlorine ion is one and 
one-half times as mobile as the sodium 
ion. By a like experiment, however, we 
observe that this action does not take 
place. This is explained by the fact that 
electricity moves with the ions. When 
the layer of water is placed upon the salt 
solution a slight excess of chlorine ions 
is observed in the water and a corre- 
sponding excess of sodium in the sodium 
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salt solution. By this action, however, 
the water becomes negatively, the solu- 
tion positively, charged, and in conse- 
quence of the repulsion of bodies 
charged with electricity of the same 
sign the chlorine ions are forced down- 
ward into the solution, the sodium ions 
upward into the water, so that the action 
of diffusion is paralyzed. Owing to the 
enormous charges on the ions, this action 
takes place in a vessel of ordinary dimen- 
sions when a ten billionth of a milligram 
of sodium is in excess in the salt solu- 
tion. This quantity is about a billion 
times smaller than the smallest which we 
can detect by chemical methods. With 
an electrometer, however, it is quite easy 
to determine accurately the charges in 
the above experiment. This is a very 
good example of the extraordinarily valu- 
able service done by electrical measure- 
ments in chemical investigations. Nernst, 
who investigated theoretically and ex- 
perimentally the electromotive forces 
produced in this way, found that they 
could be calculated from the principles 
outlined above. That which at first was 
considered a difficulty in the way of the 
new views is thus transformed into a 
support. 

After disposing in this way of the ar- 
guments against a dissociation of dis- 
solved salts into ions, it is important to 
see what great advantages can be de- 
rived from it. 

Let us recall the phenomenon which 
led Clausius to suggest a similar idea. 
When the electric current is conducted 
through an aqueous salt solution only 
the smallest electrical force is necessary 
to drive it through the solution. By this, 
according to the view accepted at the 
time, the molecules were broken up into 
ions, which then reunite. The slightest 
electrical force then suffices to decom- 
pose the molecules. In other words, the 
salt molecules are not held together at 
all. 

Such theoretical grounds are difficult 
to judge at their correct value. We can, 
however, draw further consequences 
from them, and then, by the aid of ex- 
periment, ascertain the truth of these. 
Let us assume that a part of the salt 
molecules are decomposed into their ions, 
and that it is just these ions which trans- 
port the electricity. The power of trans- 
port of these carriers of electricity de- 
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pends upon their amount and the ve- 
locity with which they pass through the 
surrounding water. Imagine a I per 


cent. solution of sulphate of zinc in a 
trough with plane parallel walls, two of 
which are lined with amalgamated zinc 


or _ 











i 


plates. The figure shows this in section, 
Z, and Z, being the zinc plates, and 1 
being the level of the solution. Connect 
a definite electromotive force from a gal- 
vanic cell to the plates Z, and Z,. A cur- 
rent will then flow, the strength of which, 
I,, will depend upon the driving force 
and the amount of ions in the solution. 
If water is now poured in up to the level 
2 and mixed thoroughly, we know that 
the current strength will remain un- 
changed, unless the number of the ions 
changes with the dilution. Altho the 
driving force remains the same, as well 
as the medium (water), in which the 
ions move, we find that the current 
strength has increased somewhat; we 
will call it I,. From this we conclude 
that the number of decomposed mole- 
cules has increased. If we pour in more 
water the current strength increases 
again, and this continues with each new 
addition of water. The current strength 
does not, however, increase to infinity, 
but only to a certain limit, which we may 
call I,,. What does this limit mean? 
The simplest way of explaining it is by 
assuming that the limit is the point at 
which all molecules of zinc sulphate are 
decomposed. 

It is now easy to calculate how many 
of the molecules are decomposed in the 
first I per cent. solution, for if all mole- 
cules were decomposed the current 
strength would have been I ,, ; it is, how- 
ever, only I,. The degree of dissocia- 
tion—t.e., the fraction of the molecules 
decomposed to the total number—is 
I,+I,. The experiment shows this 
to be about 0.40. 

All salts are found to behave in the 
same way as the zinc sulphate. Almost 





all, however, are decomposed to a very 
much greater extent than this—e.g., 
sodium chloride in a I per cent. solution 
to about 80 per cent. The strong acids 
and bases, as hydrochloric acid and 
caustic soda, are largely dissociated, 
while on the other hand the weak ones, as 
acetic acid and ammonia, are dissociated 
but slightly. 

Suppose the question is asked, Can 
we not verify these far-reaching and for 
chemical purposes satisfactory conclu- 
sions by help of other phenomena? Fortu- 
nately, there is a way to do it. Raoult has 
devised a method by which the number 
of molecules in a solution can be found 
and van’t Hoff has given the method a 
firm theoretical foundation. According 
to Raoult and van’t Hoff, solutions 
which contain the same number of mole- 
cules of dissolved substance per liter 
of the same solvent have the same 
freezing point. When we dissolve a 
gram molecule of alcohol (46 grams) 
in a liter of water in one vessel and 
in another a gram molecule of so- 
dium chloride (58.6 grams), we have 
two solutions which, according to ordi- 
nary chemical views, contain the same 
number of molecules. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the freezing point of the 
sodium chloride solution is found to be 
almost twice as far below the freezing 
point of pure water as that of the alcohol 
solution. The two freezing points are, 
in fact,— 3.46° and—1.89° C. It is 
necessary to dilute the salt solution about 
in the ratio 3.46 + 1.89 = 1.83, in order 
that its freezing point becomes — 1.89° 
C.; at this dilution we have the same 
number of molecules as is ‘contained in 
the alcoholic solution. This abnormality 
can be explained by the assumption that 
the sodium chloride is 83 per cent. dis- 
sociated into sodium and chlorine ions, 
for the dissociated molecules have the 
same effect as two simple ones. We find 
nearly the same number as before, about 
80 per cent., to which the sodium 
chloride molecules are dissociated. 

The examination of the results for 
about ninety substances in aqueous solu- 
tion shows the same good agreement; 
they might be analyzed by the conductiv- 
ity or freezing point methods. In this 
way the solid foundation of the theory 
was laid. The consequences of the as- 
sumption are interesting. All the prop- 
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erties of a salt solution are made up of 
the properties of the water, the undis- 
sociated salt molecules and the ions. In 
dilute solutions the undissociated mole- 
cules are few and the properties of the 
salt solution, neglecting those of the 
water, are the sum as those of the ions. 


Such properties for this reason are called. 


additive. These peculiarities of salt so- 
lutions have long been known and in- 
vestigated. Such properties, for exam- 
ple, are the specific gravity, the com- 
pressibility, the capillarity, the viscosity, 
the coefficient of optical refraction, the 
natural rotation of the plane of polarized 
light, the magnetic properties and the 
physiological action of salt solutions. In 
general, as soon as a property of salt 
solutions is investigated it is found to 
be peculiar in that it is additive. In 
this respect the color of salt solutions is 
very striking, as was shown by Ostwald, 
and later by others. All permanganates, 
for example, give the same absorption 
spectrum. In all these very dilute solu- 
tions the same ion, MnQ,, is present to 
the same concentration, and consequent- 
ly the absorption spectrum is identical in 
all cases. 

In chemical reactions the change of 
color is often used to recognize the end- 
point. This phenomenon depends on the 
fact that all salts with the same colored 
ion give the same color reaction. The 
law can also be expanded to consider 
other cases where a characteristic, diffi- 
cultly soluble salt is formed. Thus, for 
example, all chlorides give with silver 
nitrate a characteristic curdy precipitate 
of silver chloride. We say, then, silver 
nitrate is a reagent for chlorine. It is 
more correct to say that it is a reagent for 
chlorine ions. There are a number 
of organic compounds which contain 
chlorine but do not give silver chloride 
on addition of silver nitrate. This is 
also true for potassium chlorate 
(KCIO,), the salt which is used in 
“parlor” matches. This contains chlorine, 
but not as an ion, for its ions are potas- 
sium (K) and ClO,—in general, the 
ions of a salt are the metal, here K, and 
the rest of the salt, in this case ClO,. 
On heating, potassium chlorate is decom- 
posed with an evolution of gaseous oxy- 
gen, and potassium chloride remains 
behind; this, when dissolved, gives the 
reaction for the chlorine ion, so that the 
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presence of chlorine 
chlorate is proven. 

By expanding these ideas Ostwald 
has succeeded in placing the whole sub- 
ject of analytical chemistry upon a ra- 
tional basis, a thing which it previously 
lacked. 

The ions show a much greater activity 
than other substances, and this has 
caused the following thesis to be for- 
mulated: It is only the ions which react 
chemically. Altho this law cannot be 
taken as perfectly general, even tho its 
application is wide, it does prove that 
the ions are very much more active 
chemically than any other substances. 

In catalysis the ions play a very pe- 
culiar réle. When an acid is added to a 
sugar solution the sugar is transformed 
into dextrose and levulose, and we say 
it is inverted. The progress of the in- 
version can be followed by aid of the 
polariscope. The velocity of inversion 
is found by this means, at constant tem- 
perature, to be dependent on the concen- 
tration of ions in the acid. Therefore, 
the laws of chemical activity and con- 
ductivity (or more properly ionic con- 
centration) are parallel. Shortly after 
I announced this law in 1884 Ostwald 
verified it for certain cases, and later 
found it to be true for all cases. 

When a number of ions are present in 
the same solution with undissociated 
molecules, they must exist together in a 
chemical equilibrium, to which the law 
of Guldberg and Waage can be applied. 
The results of Ostwald and Bredig for 
the equilibrium of weak acids with their 
ions and for weak bases with their ions 
show that the agreement with this theory 
is nearly perfect. I have studied more 
complex cases where several salts or 
acids, together with their ions, are pres- 
ent; and, again, the agreement is strik- 
ing. Thus, for example, the strength of 
a solution of acetic acid is considerably 
decreased by the addition of an acetate. 
In the same way the partition of a base 
between two acids—the so-called prob- 
lem of avidity—can be calculated and the 
values are found to agree perfectly with 
the results of the measurements of 
Thomsen and Ostwald. Finally, the sol- 
vent itself—+.e., water—can be considered 
as a weak acid or a weak base and thus 
explain the phenomena of hydrolysis. 
Such a process is the partial decomposi- 


in potassium 
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tion of potassium cyanide in solution 
into caustic potash, and hydrocyanic 
acid. All these phenomena which were 
unexplained by the old chemistry can 
be readily explained and even calculated 
by the ionic theory. 

Another reaction of great interest 
which has been explained by the ionic 
theory is the neutralization of an acid 
by a base, one of the most important of 
all chemical processes. It was noticed 
that when both acid and base are strong 
(in which case, according to the ionic 
theory, they can be regarded as com- 
pletely decomposed into ions), the heat 
evolved amounts to 13,700 cals. per gram 
equivalent. This is nothing more than 
the heat of formation of water from its 


+ — 
ions, H and OH. We have, for exam- 
ple, in a very dilute solution caustic 


+ om 
soda (Na-++OH), to which is added 


a «me 
hydrochloric acid (H+ Cl); the reac- 
tion then is: 


$+ -— + ~- + = 
Na+OH+H-+Cl=Na+Cl+ HOH 


oe 
This water is formed from the H and 
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OH ions, which are independent of the 
nature of the acid and base. For weak 
acids and bases there are slight varia- 
tions, which can, however, be calculated 
from their conductivities. 

The ionic theory has thus explained 
a large number of the important facts 
of chemistry, and consequently is gen- 
erally accepted. It has a particular mean- 
ing for physiological chemistry, for the 
fluids of the body consist of aqueous so-- 
lutions of substances which to a great 
extent are dissociated into ions. 

The ionic theory has added a new form 
of matter to the forms already known, 
this being characterized by a combina- 
tion of electricity and matter. This new 
form plays the principal réle in chemical 
processes. It is marvelous to observe in 
each additional investigation into natural 
phenomena how this wonderful agent, 
electricity, is found to govern them all. 
The phenomena of light are, according 
to Maxwell, nothing but the manifesta- 
tions of electrical force, and in chemical 
processes electricitv plays a principal 
part. 
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Esperanto : 


A New International 


Language 
BY LAZARO LUDIVIKO ZAMENHOF 


[Dr. Zamenhof is the latest of those intrepid philologists who from time to time 
attempt to alleviate the calamity which fell upon the human race at the Tower of 
Babel, notwithstanding the apparently hopeless nature of their undertaking and the 
oblivion and contempt_which have been the fate of their predecessors. ‘‘ Esperanto” 
is, however, more promising than “ Volapiik,”” which is, or, perhaps, it is more correct 
to say, was, a highly inflected language, like Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Russian, and Ger- 
man, while “ Esperanto” goes even beyond English in being a grammarless tongue. 
Dr. Lamenhof was born in Bialzstock, in the department of Groduo, Russia, December 
15th, 1859, and was educated at Warsaw, where he is a practicing physician. His 
polyglot environment impressed upon his mind at an early age the need for an inter- 
national medium of intercourse, and in 1878 he had contrived his new language, which 
he taught to his fellow students in the preparatory school. After working on it for 
nine years more he considered ready to publish his first pamphlet, which he did at his 
own expense, since no publisher would take the risk. Our readers can judge of the 
appearance of the language from the example, part of a letter from the author, which 
we copy from The Hsperantist, at the end of the article-—BEprrTor.] 


SPERANTO is a neutral com- 
pounded language which aims at 
supplying men of divers national- 

ities with a means for mutual intercourse. 
Many erroneously fancy that Esperanto 
seeks to supplant existing tongues, 


whereas nothing of the kind is desired. 
At home and in the family circle all will 
ever converse in the national idiom: Es- 
peranto will but serve them as a basis for 
communicating with those who are ig- 
norant of their. language. 





ESPERANTO 


LAZARO LUDIVIKO ZAMENHOF 


In order to enjoy correspondence with 
foreigners it is at present necessary to 
learn at least four or five other languages. 
This is so difficult that it is possible of 
attainment to but a few persons; and 
these favored few can only understand a 
few languages.. The rest of the world is 
for them a sealed book. On the other 
hand, did an international medium exist, 
it would only be necessary to learn this 
in addition to one’s national tongue in 
order to understand and to be under 
stood by the whole world. 

The well-informed have been working 
at this problem of an international lan- 
guage during the last two centuries. 
Many attempts to form such an idiom 
have been made, but all propositions have 
dwindled away to the vanishing point, for 
the matter was discovered to be extreme- 
ly difficult. Not until the end of the 
nineteenth century did two systems ap- 
pear which seemed to be really practica- 
ble, and which found many adherents. 
These were Volapiik and Esperanto. 

But the competition between these two 
systems was not of long duration, since 
Esperanto’s great superiority over its 
rival was too evident to all. At the pres- 
ent time Volapiik has long been cast aside 
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and all friends to the cause of an inter- 
national language have rallied round the 
Esperanto standard. 

(1) Is the existence of a neutral com- 
pounded language possible? 

Even now there exist, among those 
ignorant of the matter, many who con- 
tend that such a language cannot exist, 
since language is organic and cannot be 
created, and so on. Facts are the best 
witnesses to prove that this is folly. Any 
one who does not close his eyes on pur- 
pose can assuredly be readily convinced 
that such compounded languages have 
long been in existence, that hundreds of 
thousands of people belonging to differ- 
ent lands and nationalities correspond by 
them with each other and carry on the 
most lively oral communications on all 
kinds of subjects and understand each 
other as well as if they had been using 
their mother-tongue, altho not one of 
them knows the national language of his 
interlocutor. It is truly absurd to ques- 
tion the practicability of the language in 
the face of such proofs as these. It re- 
sembles the argument of a German so- 
ciety about the possibility of constructing 
locomotives when, for some years, Eng- 
land had been making use of railways 
and had found them capable of fulfilling 
all requirements. 

(2) Why should not some extant lan- 
guage, such as English, be selected for 
the international medium? 

To select for international purposes 
any natural language would never be 
possible. The self-esteem and self-pre- 
serving instincts of all nations could 
never permit it. The people whose lan- 
guage was selected would gain a truly 
great superiority over the rest, and would 
soon overwhelm all other peoples. But 
even should we admit that all nations 
could, on their own initiative, select such 
an already existing language, none would 
be the gainer, for all natural tongues are 
so exceedingly difficult that their mas- 
tery would only be possible to those en- 
dowed with plenty of spare time and 
money. 

For centuries past studious youths 
have spent long years in learning Latin, 
yet are there to be fotind many able to 
make free use of this tongue? Yet had 
the same youths spent but a tenth of the 
time in mastering the international aux- 
iliary every human being would now 
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be intelligible to his fellow. In a few 
weeks one can learn Esperanto sufficient- 
ly well to be able to communicate one’s 
ideas with freedom. 

(3) Would it not be doubtful wisdom 
to learn Esperanto to-day, as maybe to- 
morrow some other and superior lan- 
guage may put in an, appearance, and 
displace Esperanto, with the result that 
we shall have to start afresh and learn 
another new language? 

Even should one really fear that to- 
morrow will bring a language better than 
Esperanto, it would still be unwise not to 
learn Esperanto to-day, just as it would 
have been foolish to delay the construc- 
tion of railways for fear of the discovery 
of an improved method of locomotion. 
But in reality we have no need to fear for 
Esperanto’s future. All critics have come 
to the conclusion that the international 
language of the future must embody the 
following two requirements: (I) Its 
grammar must be as simple as possible. 
(II) Its vocabulary must consist of such 
root-words as are in form recognizable 
to the greatest part of the civilized globe, 
in other words, those which are to be 
found in the largest number of cultured 
languages. 

These two postulates precisely illustrate 
the principles underlying the construc- 
tion of the Esperanto language. What, 
therefore, could a further new language 
introduce? 

Esperanto’s entire grammar consists of 
but sixteen brief and simple rules, which 
can be mastered in half an hour. Can the 
possible new language submit a more sim- 
ple grammar and would the world con- 
sent to reject the thoroughly elaborated, 
well tried and largely diffused Esperanto 
in favor of a new tongue, whose gram- 
mar could possibly be mastered in twenty- 
five minutes, instead of in thirty? 

And as all words of the most interna- 
tional form have already been incorpo- 
rated into Esperanto it follows that these 
words must constitute the vocabulary of 
this ideal language. 

Let all, therefore, rest assured that, 
altho Esperanto may possibly at some fu- 
ture date be made more perfect, the 
elaboration of a new scheme is absolute- 
ly out of the question. 

(4) What are the principal character- 
istics of Esperanto? 
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It is remarkably easy to acquire. While 
the study of any other language demands 
many years’ application, one can gain a 
really good working knowledge of Es- 
peranto in a few weeks. Moreover, men 
of education can often read this language 
freely after some hours’ study. Take 
Leo Tolstoy, for example. He says: 


“So great is the facility of learning Es- 
peranto that, having received a grammar, 
dictionary, and an article in that language, I 
was able, after not more than two hours, if 
not to write, at any rate to read the language 
freely. In any event the sacrifices any speaker 
of a European tongue would make in. devoting 
some time to the study of Esperanto. are so 
small, and the results which could thereby be 
achieved are so enormous, if all, at least Eu- 
ropeans and Americans—all Christendom— 
should comprehend this tongue, that the at- 
tempt at least should be made.” 


The remarkable simplicity of the lan- 
guage is brought about by the fact that 
not only is the grammar capable of being 
learned in half an hour, and is free from 
all exceptions, but also because it also 
possesses divers rules by which all are 
able to coin other words from any given 
root without being forced to learn them. 
Thus, for example, the prefix MAL signi- 
fies absolute opposites. (Bona, Good, 
Malbona, Bad.) Thus, having learnt the 
words Alta, Dika, Proksima, Luma, Ami, 
Estimi, Supre, etc., meaning High, Thick, 
Near, Light, To Love, To Esteem, 
Above, etc., none need learn the opposite 
words Malalta, Maldika, Malproksima, 
Malluma, Malami, Malestimi, Malsupre, 
which signify Low, Thin, Far, Dark, To 
Hate, To Despise, Below, etc. Thus all 
can manufacture for themselves the op- 
posite to any known root by making use 
of the prefix MAL. Also IN is used to form 
feminines. Knowing that Patro, Frato, 
Filo, Edzo, Koko, Bovo, etc., mean 
Father, Brother, Son, Husband, Cock, 
Bull, one need not learri the words 
Patrino, Fratino, Filino, Edzino, Kokino, 
Bovino, etc., which are represented in 
English by the totally different words 
Mother, Sister, Daughter, Wife, Hen, 
Cow, etc. 

A further example is afforded by the 
suffix 1L, which indicates an instrument 
by whose instrumentality an action takes 
place. Thus, having learnt that Sonort, 
Kombi, Kudri, Plugi mean in English 
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To Ring, Comb, Sew and Plough, we at 
once know that Sonorilo, Kombilo, 
Kudrilo, Plugilo mean 4 Bell, Comb, 
Needle, Plough, respectively. Of these 
affixes, which serve to simplify and ab- 
breviate the language in such a remark- 
able manner, there exist about forty in 
Esperanto. 

From every word one can form for 
himself the substantive, adjective, verb, 
adverb, participles, etc., by simply add- 
ing the requisite termination. Take, for 
example, the root Mort, which signifies 
the idea of Death. All know at once that 
Mortt means To Die, Morto, Death, 
Morta, Mortal, etc., for all nouns end in 
g, present infinitives in i, adjectives in 
0, and so on. 

It is, therefore, unnecessary to learn 
these parts of speech separately. One 
can also combine any preposition with 
any other word and thus obtain without 
study. all possible shades of human 
thought. Thanks to this, Esperanto, in 
spite of its remarkable simplicity, is as 
rich and flexible as any existing lan- 
guage. 

In fine, from every root-word one can 
form an endless array of derivatives, and 
that root-word is generally known to any 
educated civilized person, as Esperanto’s 
vocabulary consists of such words as 
are used in the majority of important 
languages (such as Botaniko, Direktoro, 
Telegrafo, Portreto, Formo, etc.). 

Nowadays Esperantists of one nation- 
ality are constantly visiting fellow stu- 
dents abroad. After studying the lan- 
guage for some days or weeks, many 
Esperantists have traversed the whole of 
Europe, which has hitherto been closed 
to them. At all points they meet fellow 
Esperantists, who receive them as breth- 
ren, and with whom they converse on 
whatever matter they please. 

Moreover, one must also bear in mind 
that one can be understood in Esperanto 
not merely by those who already know 
that language, but also by those who 
are totally ignorant of the same! Es- 
peranto is so constructed that, on writing 
anything in the language, it is compre- 
hensible to the recipient, thanks to a com- 
pact dictionary and grammar printed in 
a broadsheet. This is a unique property 
not possessed by any national tongue. 
Take, as illustration, the German phrase: 
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“Ich weiss nicht wo ich meinen stock 
gelassen habe.” (I don’t know where I 
have left my stick.) On referring to a 
German-English dictionary we find: “J 
white not where I to think story dispas- 
sionate property.” 

The last named quality of Esperanto 
has an incalculable practical significance, 
for it at once makes the whole world able 
to understand a solitary Esperantist. 
When the latter needs to write a letter 
to any foreign country. he no longer need 
seek out men who understand the lan- 
guage of that country and ask them to 
write a letter for him, but he nimself 
writes direct in Esperanto, and incloses 
with the letter the broadsheet already 
referred to, printed, of course, in the lan- 
guage of the recipient. The latter is at 
once able to understand the letter. 

In spite of its purely mathematical 
construction, Esperanto is agreeable to 
the ear withal. In sound it much resem- 
bles Italian. I will quote the following 
lines to illustrate this: 

“En la mondos venis nova sento, 

Tra la mondo iras forta voko; 
Per flugilo de facila vento 
Nun de loko flugu ghi al loko.” 

(5) What is the present condition of 
Esperanto? 

At the present time there scarcely ex- 
ists any country which does not contain 
many Esperantists. In a great many 
cities Esperanto clubs and societies exist, 
as well as reading circles and classes. 
For example, in Paris alone there are no 
less than thirty classes in Esperato in 
various parts of the city. 

To those. who wish to become ac- 
quainted with the present state of Es- 
peranto in the world I recommend the 
brochure published by the Lyon Esper- 
antist Group. As a result of an inquiry 
based on information from all Esper- 
antist centers, this group has published 
“La diffusion de lEsperanto dans la 
monde.” The committee making the in- 
quiry consisted of the following persons: 
M. Cledat, head of the Literary Side of 
the Lyon University, Professor of Phil- 
ology at the University and Director of 
La Revue de Philologie Frangaise. Dr. 
Dor, Honorary Professor of the Berne 
University; M. Drodin, Agent de 
Change; M. Ferouillat, proprietor of the 
“Lyon Republicain ;” M. Legouis, Eng- 
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lish professor at that university ; M. Of- 

fret, Professor of Mineralogy at the said 

university and Vice-President of the 

French Mineralogical Society, as well as 
being the General Secretary of the Lyon 
Esperantist Group; M. Patricot, Direc- 
tor of an assurance society; M. Quin- 
son, silk manufacturer; M. Soulier, Pro- 
fessor of Therapeutics at the Lyon Uni- 
versity (Medical Side) ; M. Toucheboeuf, 
retired silk manufacturer. 

Some twenty-five magazines and ga- 
zettes are now published in Esperanto, 
among which is one specially devoted to 
scientific matters, published by the well- 
known firm Messrs. Hachette, under 
the patronage of the following persons 
and societies: The French Physics So- 
ciety, the International Society of Elec- 
tricians, Professors Adelskjold (Stock- 
holm), Appell (Paris), D’Arsonval 
(Paris), Baudoin de Courtenay (St. 
Petersburg), Berthelot (Paris), Prince 
Roland Bonaparte; Professors Bouchard 
(Paris), Becquerel (Paris), Brouardel 
(Paris), Deslandres (Paris), Duclaux 
(Paris), Forster (Berlin), Haller 
(Paris), Henri Poincaré (Paris), Sir 
W. Ramsay (London), General Sébert 
(Paris). 

Esperanto also possesses a literature 
already rich, which, in addition to text- 
books and dictionaries in nearly all Eu- 
ropean tongues, contains a considerable 
number of original works and transla- 
tions, including metrical translations of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Homer’s Iliad, 
Byron’s Cain, and many others. The 
titles of all Esperanto publications are to 
be found in the world-wide “ Address 
Book of Esperantists,” published by 
Messrs. Hachette, of Paris 

While there at present exists scarcely 
a single important country in the civil- 
ized world which does not possess its 
Esperanto center and gazette, the United 
States of North America have hitherto 
formed a strange exception. In the 
United States, which, owing to the cos- 
mopolitan nature of their inhabitants, is 
bound to play a leading part in the adop- 
tion of the international key language, 
there does not at present exist any cen- 
tral society of Esperantists. There is 
an Esperanto section to the St. Louis 
Exhibition, and it is to be hoped that this 
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will arouse much new interest in the Fs- 
peranto cause. Pending this happy state 
of affairs all in the United States who 
wish to become identified with the move- 
ment, which has such an important bear- 
ing on the future welfare of humanity, 
and also those who merely wish to pro- 
cure the Complete Textbook of Esper- 
anto in English (price, 40 cents) and 
The Esperantist Monthly (75 cents per 
annum) should apply to the London Es- 


peranto Club, 41 Outer Temple, London, 


Ww. C 


ESPERANTO. 


Ankoraii unu cirkon- 
stanco igis min por longa 
tempo prokrasti mian 
publikan eliron kun la 
lingvo : dum longa tempo 
restis nesolvita unu prob- 
lemo, kiu havas grandegan 
signifon por neiitrala ling- 
vo. Mi sciis ke ciu diros 
al mi: “ Via lingvo {estos 
por mi utila nur tiam, 
kiam la tuta mondo gin 
akceptos ; tial mine povas 
gin akcepti gis tiam, kiam 
gin akcsptos la tuda mon- 
do.” Sed éar la “mondo” 
ne estas ebla sen antaiiaj 
apartaj “unuoj,” la neii- 
trala lingvo ne povis havi 
estontecon gis tiam, kiam 
prosperos fari gian utilon 
por ciu aparta persono 
sendependa de tio, cu jam 
estas la lingvo akceptita 
de la mondo aii ne. 

Pri tiu ci problemo mi 
longe pensis. Fine la tiel 
nomataj sekretaj alfa. 
betoj, kiuj ne postulas- 
ke la mondo antaiie ilin 
akceptu, kaj donas al tute 
nededicita adresato la 
ebion kompreni Cion skrib- 
itan de vi, se vi nur trans- 
donas al la adresato la 
Slosilen—alkondukis min 
al la penso arangi ankaii 
la lingvon en la maniero 
de tia “slosilo,” kiu, en- 
havante en si ne svle la 
tutan vortaron, sed ankaii 
la tutan gramatikon en 
la formo de apartaj ele- 

mentoj. Tiu ci slosilo, 
tute memstara kaj alfa- 
bete ordita, donus la eb- 
lon al la tute nededicita 


adresato de kia ajn nacio 
tuj kompreni vian Esper- 
antan leteron. 

Warsaw, Russia 


FREE ENGLISH TRANSLA- 
TION. 


Yet another circum- 
stance compelled me to 
postpone for a long time 
the appearance of my 
language ; for many years 
another problem of im- 
mense importeunce to a 
neutral language had re- 
mained unsolved. I knew 
that every one would say 
“ Your language will be of 
no use to me until the 
world at large accepts it, 
so I shall make no use 
of it until every one else 
does.”” But since the 
world at large is composed 
only of its units, my neu- 
tral language could have 
no future until it was of 
use to exch separate unit 
independently of whether 
the world at large ac- 
cepted it or not. 


This problem I consid- 
ered for a long while. At 
last the so-called secret 
alphabets, which do not 
necessitate any prior 
knowledge of them, and 
enable any person not in 
the secret to understand 
all that is written if you 
but transmit the key, 
gave me an idea. I ar- 
ranged my language af- 
ter the fashion of sucha 
key, inserting not only 
the entire dictionary but 
also the whole grammar 
in the form of its sepa- 
rate elements. This key, 
entirely self-contained 
and alphabetically ar- 
ranged, enabled any one 
of any nationality to un- 
derstand without further 
ado a letter written in 
Esperanto. 
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Books on the Old Testament 


THE Book of Numbers is commonly 
considered one of the least of the books 
of Scripture, both in interest, in impor- 
tance and in religious value. It opens 
with one of the dullest and most mo- 
notonous sections of the Old Testament, 
the census of the tribes in the wilderness 
of Sinai. It continues through ten chap- 
ters with descriptions of camp arrange- 
ments, rehearsal of the duties of the sev- 
eral Levitical families, and various laws 
and regulations of quite minor impor- 
tance. The book has no unity of sub- 
ject, and narrative and legal material are 
mingled in such confusion that there is 
no connected story, while the laws are 
concerned with such a variety of topics 
that they offer no clear view of Hebrew 
institutions. Nevertheless, Numbers is 
our sole source of information of the life 
of Israel in the desert, the nomadic pe- 
riod of Hebrew history ; it contains some 
of the earliest fragments of poetry pre- 
served in the Old Testament, is our chief 
authority on such important Hebrew in- 
stitutions as the Levites and the Naz- 
arites, and includes the story of Balaam, 
so interesting and important from many 
points of view. 

A good commentary on Numbers is, 
therefore, very necessary. That of Pro- 
fessor Gray* in the International Critical 
Commentary will rank as one of the best 
in that excellent series. It is a work of 
ripe and thorough scholarship, and com- 
bines painstaking exactness and accurate 
learning with sound critical judgment 
and real historical insight. “The author 
has viewed his text, not as a mere series 
of lexicographical puzzles, but as a docu- 
ment in the history of a nation. He has 
produced, therefore, not only a com- 
mentary which will be likely to continue 
as a standard for many years, but also a 
contribution to the study of Hebrew re- 
ligion and history. The importance of 
the Numbers is in such points as the law 





_* A CRITICAL AND EXBGETICAL COMMENTARY ON 
NUMBERS. By George Buchanan Gray, M.A., D.D. 
New York: rles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


of the ordeal, the Nazarite cutting of the 
hair, the story of the brazen serpent—re- 
flections of some of the earliest practices 
of Hebrew religion—rather than in the 
unhistorical census figures and descrip- 
tions of camp arrangements and late 
priestly institutions. 

The division of Numbers into docu- 
mentary sources is practically the same in 
the commentary and in the new transla- 
tion and rearrangement of the Old Testa- 
ment by Professor Kent.t Previous en- 
deavors to show the literary structure of 
the Old Testament by printing devices 
have seldom gone farther than the Hexa- 
teuch. The Student’s Old Testament is 
to classify the entire Old Testament into 
six volumes, dividing it into history, 
prophecy, laws, etc. This first volume 
includes the historical portions as far as 
the book of Ruth. The documents are 
printed in parallel columns, and the text 
is divided into convenient sections with 
appropriate headings. The notes are 
trustworthy, tho sometimes too brief, and 
the introduction is excellent, presenting 
the facts as to the legendary character 
and historical untrustworthiness of much 
of the material clearly, but without need- 
less offense.. The translation aims first 
at exactness, and is somewhat literal. 
The book is designed for popular use, 
and presents the present conclusions of 
Old Testament scholars as to the origin 
and character of the first eight books of 
the Bible in more convenient form and at 
less cost than has heretofore been avail- 
able. 

Mrs. Thomas’s history of Israel to the 
time of Samuel? is designed for children. 
The salient incidents are selected, and the 
stories are retold in a simple and inter- 
esting manner. Reproduction of fa- 
mous paintings of scenes described in the 
text and the insertion of several beauti- 
ful poems founded on events in Israel’s 
early history make the book attractive. 





+ NARRATIVES OF THE BEGINNINGS OF HEBREW 
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York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 
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But, despite the purpose announced in 
the editor’s preface to “ set forth nothing 
inconsistent with the results @f Biblical 
and historical criticism,” the story of 
Israel here told is not the history of 
Israel as Professors Kent and Gray un- 
derstand it. It is the history written by 
Stanley 40 years ago, not the history 
of Welhausen and H. P. Smith. This 
may be better for children, but it does 
not fulfil the promise made for the book 
in the editor’s preface. 

Mr. Todd’s volume$ is professedly an 
application of the bread-and-butter the- 
ory of history to the Old Testament. It 
attempts to construct Hebrew history on 
the theory that “the two main preoccu- 
pations of man, wherever we find him, 
are, first, to earn his dinner, and, second, 
to eat it.” The Israelite has been re- 
garded as a religious man, “ saying grace 
before meat, but caring nothing for the 
dinner.” Such an Israelite is a “ghost,” 
a “lifeless simulacrum” to Mr. Todd, 
and he proposes a history “ translated 
from the dreams of prophets to the vital- 
ity of practical - politics, in the literal 
meaning of that phrase,” a_ history 
“made actual at every stage,” in which 
Israel’s religion is simply “ the theolog- 
ical counterpart of the city-state of Jeru- 
salem.” 

If the author had carried out his the- 
ory consistently at every point, his book 
would not contain the excellent inter- 
pretations of Elisha, Amos and Hosea 
which it offers. Mr. Todd is a suggest- 
ive writer and a man of broad powers of 
generalization, and his history is better 
than his historical principles. The con- 
clusion that the Old Testament is “ the 
epos of the Fall of Jerusalem,” that that 
disaster and the consequences which fol- 
lowed form the subject of the whole, 
that the parallel of Jerusalem is to be 
sought in the city-states of the Mediter- 
ranean rather than in the world-empires 
of Asia, may not win favor; but many of 
the details in Hebrew history are de- 
scribed with remarkable power and vivid- 
ness, and the work commands one’s in- 
terest and suggests new points of view 
and new interpretations of many events. 
The book is better in details than in its 
larger outline, tho conjectures sometimes 
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have too much color of facts, as in the 
suggestion that the Levites were descend- 
ants of the Canaanites (p. 62), that 
David received Hebron from the Philis- 
tines (p. 76), that the members of the 
early prophetic order could be known 
from tattooing on the face (p. 91). The 
argument for the importance of Elisha 
(p. 150) and the description of Assyria 
(p. 114) remind one of the best writing 
of George Adam Smith. 


a 


The Eighteenth Century* 


In the death of Sir Leslie Stephen we 
have lost our best contemporary critic. 
Cool, cautious, shrewd, reasonable, la- 
borious, he represents, in English, criti- 
cism of the advanced and modern type, 
criticism historical and scientific at its 
best. That criticism had and still has its 
disadvantages. It is too exclusively ex- 
planatory, too much inclined to deal with 
books as phenomena which have only to 
be accepted and accounted for as results 
of something else, too negligent of the 
message in the pursuit of accessories and 
conditions. For, after all, there is a dif- 
ference between scholarship and criti- 
cism; and whereas the scholar exists to 
restore and rehabilitate the past, the 
critic exists to discover and reveal what 
lesson it may have for the present. In 
this sense, therefore, if the distinction is 
to be made, we must recognize that there 
is more, perhaps, of the scholar than of 
the critic in Stephen’s work. 

It must be evident to any one who has 
ever attempted to read another literature 
than that of his own period how difficult 
it is to get on without some knowledge 
of the political and social conditions of 
the time. And the statement is particu- 
larly true of the literature of the 
eighteenth century, which is in a manner 
peculiarly local and occasional. At the 
same time ‘there is much in that literature 
which is likely to be of great value to us 
at present if we could but read it. Its 
great strength, for instance, ig a keen 
sense for intellectual order. If you are 
looking for mystery, illusion, wonder, 
you shall not find them in the eighteenth 
century. But you will find, instead, rea- 
son, good sense, a sharp eye for conduct 
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and character. 
ture of the whole, of all the very best 
there was in its time, a literature neither 
rustic nor provincial, but urban and ur- 
bane. It is by these qualities that 
eighteenth century literature is classical 
—by its hatred for confusion, obscurity 
and vagueness. Its virtues are pro- 
priety, moderation and taste. And if it 
has also the defects of its virtues—if it 
falls into commonplaceness, artificiality 
and dogmatism—yet it does at best offer 
a corrective to some of our most invet- 
erate faults. The difficulty is to get at it 
properly, and that cannot be done with- 
out an understanding of the life of the 
time, of which the literature is, in Ste- 
phen’s opinion, but a function or “ by- 
product.” This, then, is the office that 
the volume fulfils and, on the whole, ful- 
fils admirably. 

Literature, in the author’s opinion, is 
mainly a mode of social activity. It con- 
sists largely in applying a set of “ sym- 
bols” to the ideas which happen to be 
in power, and is therefore determined (as 


far as it is calculable, for genius is al- 
lowed to be an incalculable term) by the 
community in which it flourishes and 
particularly that part of the community 


which constitutes the reading public. In 
this way is made up “ the literary organ,” 
including public and authors with the 
ideas which they represent ; and the prob- 
lem, at least for our present critic, is to 
determine this literary organ for any 
given period. As regards the solution, 
the book is a sort of digest of the writer’s 
former works—his “ English Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century,” his lives of 
Johnson, Pope and Swift—from the 
point of view of literature. In this way 
the volume has a body, a solidity, a com- 
pactness very rare indeed in current criti- 
cism. Some blemishes there are. He is 
inclined from time to time to drop into a 
kind of pseudo-scientific jargon. He 
misses, it seems to us, the right point of 
view for the Comedy of the Restoration, 
treating it like tragi-comedy and not pure 
comedy. But, on the whole, the perform- 
ance is, in general method, an example to 
literary history and is likely to remain a 
model to English literary scholarship for 
many a day. 


Besides, it was a litera-, 
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William Pepper 


Towarp the middle of the last century 
a company of quiet-loving Philadel- 
phians, seeking an afternoon nap at a 
summer hotel, were aroused by a tremen- 
dous hubbub in the corridor. The noise 
maker proved to be a four year old, 
armed with two sticks, with which he 
beat on the doors of the various bed- 
rooms, shouting the while at the top of 
his lungs: “ No one shall sleep in this 
house this afternoon, I say, if I can help 
it!” This four year old was William 
Pepper. Fifty years afterward some one 
hearing this story of his infancy re- 
marked: “ And no one has slept ih Phila- 
delphia for years because of that same 
William Pepper.” This story, which 
Professor Thorpe tells, is characteristic 
of the man and his life. He set out to 
wake up Philadelphia, and, with cease- 
less and restless energy, he pounded on 
the door of every Philadelphian who tried 
to sleep, demanding his assistance in 
work, civic or educational, until he had 
levied a contribution of money, time or 
energy. 

Professor Thorpe gives this brief 
resumé of his public work for Philadel- 
phia: He founded the University Hos- 
pital, the Commercial Museums and the 
Philadelphia Free Library; he reorgan- 
ized and recreated the University of 
Pennsylvania; he improved the city 
water supply; he produced an entire 
change in the attitude of the public mind 
of Philadelphia toward education and the 
ideals of life. To carry out his educa- 
tional and other plans he raised about 
$10,000,000. He was himself one of the 
most liberal givers for these purposes 
and Professor Thorpe estimates his gifts 
at a half million of dollars, which he 
earned in the practice of an exacting pro- 
fession. 

Professor Thorpe divides his treat- 
ment of Dr. Pepper’s life into three parts: 
Physician and Medical Writer, Educator, 
Citizen, in each of which aspects he fol- 
lows his career chronologically. The 
story of his youth and ancestry is incor- 
porated in the first part, which deals with 
him as physician and medical writer. In 
this part, commencing with his birth, we 

* WILLIAM Peprmr, M.D., LL.D. By Francis New- 
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follow his life step by step to 1898, when 
he died, worn out, at the age of fifty-four. 
In the second part, “ The University,” re- 
turning to 1862, when he was nineteen, 
we follow his life on another side to his 
resignation of the office of provost in 
1894 at the age of fifty-one, after he had 
held office for thirteen years. Incidents 
and characteristics, which give such a 
revelation as the book affords of the per- 
sonal nature of the man, and the account 
of his closing years, with the struggle 
against increasing physical infirmities, 
brought on by excessive work, are in- 
cluded in part three, “ The Citizen.” 

As a physician Dr. Pepper made im- 
portant contributions to medical science, 
not by direct discovery, but by the inter- 
pretation and application of ‘the discov- 
eries of others. He brought together and 
made accessible the latest and best re- 
sults. Outside of his medical writings, 
Dr. Pepper was the author of numerous 
articles on education, addresses before 
learned societies and the like. One ad- 
dress, his presidential address before the 
first Pan-American Medical Congress, in 
1893, seems to have produced so strong 
an impression on,the representatives from 
Spanish America as to win him a fame 
in Mexico greater, probably, than that 
which he enjoyed at home. 

Inasmuch as his activities as physician, 
educator and citizen did not occupy dif- 
ferent portions of his career, but were 
contemporaneous, Professor Thorpe’s 
method of treatment of his subject is ar- 
tistically faulty. Moreover, his picture 
is one-sided. It represents only virtues 
and achievements, and because there are 
no shadows the portrait is neither so in- 
teresting nor so true to nature as it 
should be. On the other hand, the very 
faults of the book serve to bring out 
most strikingly certain salient features of 
Dr. Pepper’s life and character. There is 
a sense of constant rush and hurry. You 
seek to become acquainted with the per- 
sonality of the man behind his ceaseless 
activities and find an engine, whirring 
and grinding relentlessly. There is no 
record of close friendships. He looks on 
the men and women about him as ma- 
terial to be used for some purpose; and 
as for himself—he is pushed onward by 
an irresistible necessity of motion; the 
fires have been lighted and he cannot 
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stop. Professor Thorpe says that this in- 
satiable need of activity was like a disease. 
What he achieved was wonderful; but 
one lays down the book with a feeling 
that it is not the story of a man, but of a 
splendid machine. 


The Life of Frederic William Farrar. B 
his Son, Reginald Farrar. New York: T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00. 

Mr. Reginald Farrar ought, perhaps, 
to have announced himself as editor of 
the Life of his Father; for the volume 
presents something distinctly new in 
biography. Only part of it has been 
written by Mr. Farrar. It is a com- 
posite work, of which Mr. Farrar is 
editor; for nearly every one who was 
long in close contact with the late Dean 
of Canterbury at any time in his life— 
at school in the Isle of Man and in Lon- 
don; at Cambridge University; at Marl- 
borough, as an assistant master; at Har- 
row in the same capacity; again at 
Marlborough,as Headmaster ; at St. Mar- 
garet’s and at Westminster Abbey, and 
finally at Canterbury—has contributed 
to the volume, and Mr. Farrar has done 
little more than knit together these 
numerous reminiscences of men and 
women who were associated with the 
Dean in his long, busy, and eminently 
successful life. This is not said in the 
least as a disparagement of the book. 
It was a happy idea of Mr. Far- 
rar’s to adopt this plan. It saved 
him much work, and the result is 
a better biography of Dean Farrar than 
perhaps could have been produced by the 
orthodox method, seeing that the biog- 
rapher was the Dean’s son; and, more- 
over, the plan saved Mr. Farrar from 
pronouncing some judgments which a 
son is not usually the best person to form 
and promulgate. This method of pro- 
cedure, moreover, has another good re- 
sult in a biography of a man of such 
strong character and varied achieve- 
ments as Dean Farrar. It brings us into 
close personal relationship with the men 
and women who were his friends; and 
in the case of Dean Farrar it is remark- 
able with how many men who have 
achieved fame in their own particular 
work in life he was brought into close 
contact and active association. The list 
is too long to be quoted, but it includes 
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men as far remote from Dean Farrar in 
the later work of his life, as the late Sir 
Edwin Arnold, for more than forty years 
editorial writer on the Daily Telegraph; 
and Mr. George W. Russell, who has 
been so long of the Manchester Guardian 
staff; and to take two more instances 
at random, Professor Beesly and 
Judge Vernon Lushington, who were 
long Mr. Frederic Harrison’s associates 
in the Positivist movement in London. 
Several of the contributors to this com- 
posite biography express their regret 
that Dean Farrar was not of the Bishop’s 
Bench in the House of Lords. But there 
need be no regret that Dean Farrar was 
not so promoted. He brought Marl- 
borough into front rank among English 
schools, and if he had gone to Halifax 
in 1875, when Disraeli offered him one 
of the richest livings in England, and 
had thence been called to the Bishop’s 
bench, it is probable that the restoration 
of St. Margaret’s Westminster and of 
Canterbury Cathedral might have had 
to wait for many years; for men of en- 
ergy and resourcefulness like Farrar 
are not too numerous in the Church of 
England. Farrar did not lack prizes 
even in the Church, and wherever he 
went—Marlborough, Harrow, St. Mar- 
garet’s and Canterbury—he left rich 
traditions of success. Had he been pro- 
moted to the Episcopal bench he might 
have been put beyond the reach of pub- 
lishers, who knew the selling value of 
his name, and might have left undone 
some book-making, useful perhaps, but 
that might have been done by men who 
had not the opportunities of valuable 
work as were always before Dean 
Farrar. In this event, Mr. Farrar 
would have been spared the task of de- 
fending some of his father’s literary 
work from the critics. 


& 


Fort Amity. By A T. Quiller-Couch. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1.50. 
This story deals with the movement 
of the British upon French Canada, and 
opens with the storming of Fort Ticon- 
deroga in 1758. Unlike the average his- 
torical novelist, the author considers this 
period in relation to what has trans- 
pired before, and with a long perspective 
upon the ultimate future. This results 
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in a moderation of literary expression 
that will seem tame to those readers who 
have accustomed their imagination to 
the average blood heated romance of this 
class. The fact is, Quiller-Couch is not 
so much a dramatist as he is the painter 
of dramatic situations. He writes with 
that air of detachment- which belongs 
primarily to the scholarly and philoso- 
phic mind. He regards characters and 
events as so much literary material to 
be worked up; and beneath his unim- 
passioned pen, the fiercest battle be- 
comes merely an admirably drawn pic- 
ture of the strife. He has no gift for 
creating the life illusion. Yet few writ- 


ers surpass him in accuracy and delicacv 
of literary style. 


Man and Superman: A Comedy and a Philos- 
_ By G: Bernard Shaw. Brentano’s. 
1.25. 

Probably the fantastic genius of Ber- 
nard Shaw has never sparkled with 
greater brilliancy than in his latest play, 
Man and Superman, a modern Don Juan, 
as he announces it, and only such an in- 
terpretation of that hero as that author 
and no other is capable of creating. In- 
stead of finding the old libertine swagger- 
ing about amidst the broken hearts of his 
helpless adorers, he plays now before us 
in what the author regards as the true 
role, the réle of every man, in fact, who 
is not a poet or an artist—namely, that 
of the commonest quarry, hunted down 
by any woman who hapens to be on the 
spot and who wants him. And no matter 
how well he understands and how, when 
crowded into close quarters, he leaps into 
his automobile and drives to the wild- 
nesses of the mountains of Spain, he is 
overtaken easily by the lady and led a 
piteous captive to the matrimonial sacri- 
fice. It is the new woman no more than 
it is the old; they have always done this 
way from the days of the garden, only 
we have pretended they did not in the 
romances of literature, because, well—it 
has been more befitting to masculine dig- 
nity to have it so, in the first place, and in 
the second place the romancés were not 
written in sympathy with the ordinary 
man, and our hero, after all, is but the 
ordinary. And yet here is contradiction 
in the argument, for he is proclaimed 
from the beginning to be a genius, and 
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to prove his right to the title is a deadly 
long dream of the Mozart character in 
the third act and a characteristically dras- 
tic “ Revolutionist’s Handbook” in the 
appendix, that he is said to have written 
before his capture. Its philosophy, how- 
ever, is as weak as his character, since it 
advocates the breeding of a new race, the 
Superman, Nietzsche’s Uebermensch, in 
order to save the world from democracy. 
But since it is avowed that the chance 
Superman is never recognized when met 
with, and since he alone is free from the 
wiles of women, it is an absurdity to hope 
for such a race, and once through with 
this whirlwind of cleverness, we agree 
with Mr. Shaw in his preface that he 
knows little more than the rest of us 
about the matter, but we are glad that we 
like his play, preface and appendix, all 
delightfully witty and paradoxical. 


& 


Christian Socialism in England. By Arthur 
V. Woodworth, Ph.D. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 

This is an accurate and detailed ac- 
count of two movements in the Episcopal 

Church in England, both inspired by Rev. 

F. D. Maurice, the first personally, the 

second through his writings. Of the first 

movement, which began about 1848 and 
was helped by Kingsley, Hughes, Lud- 
low and other stalwarts, much has been 
written before, and this book says noth- 
ing new. Of the second movement, in- 
augurated by Rev. Stewart Headlam in 
1877 and continued more prosperously by 
the Christian Social Union since 1889, the 
writer gives a trustworthy account, 
rather fuller than the small volume of 
the movement justifies. The title of the 
book is misleading, tho justified by usage 
as to the first movement, for all the so- 
cieties concerned declined to advocate 
Socialism. “ Maurice never questioned 
the right of private propery so long as 
the owner realized his social responsi- 
bility, and the majority of the members 
of the Christian Social Union would un- 
doubtedly agree with this to-day.” By ig- 
noring all religious socialistic movements 
outside the Episcopal Church the author 
shows that scornful spirit of exclusive- 
ness which makes the Nonconformists 
justly rage. Since the societies he de- 
scribes were certainly not Socialist and 
were only narrowly Christian, he would 


have better justified his title by describing 
also the Labor Churches and the social 
work of the Congregationalists, Metho- 
dists, Baptists and others) The Labor 
Churches, started by John Trevor, a Uni- 
tarian minister in Manchester, atone for 
their lack of theological dogma by their 
greater precision of economic thought. 
The Congregational Union and others 
through their Home Missionary Commit- 
tees insist quite as strongly as the Chris- 
tian Social Union upon the brotherhood 
of man, and the works of Rev. Percy 
Alden at Mansfield House, Canning 
Town, and of Rev. M. Stead at Browning 
House, South London, are quite as Chris- 
tian and as socialistic as the List of Fair 
Shops, the little circulating libraries, the 
Sermons in Lent and the other valuable 
but not world-stirring activities described 
in this volume. 
& 


The Seiners. By J.B Connolly. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Seiners is a novel which has 
caused one reviewer to rate its author 
with Jack London and Stewart Edward 
White. It is not equal to that, in-spite of 
the fact that it is a first-rate story of 
open-air adventure. Its theme is the life 
of the Gloucester fishermen. The author 
has seen fit to introduce them and their 
affairs on shore, and this part of the story 
drags; but when they have put to sea 
and are in sight of the mackerel The 
Seiners is as jolly reading as any man 
could want. It is told with splendid 
verve, and its characters are alive and its 
humor delightful. There is a boat race 


at the end of the season, and we advise no” 


one who cares for boat races to miss the 
story of the victory of the “ able ‘ John- 
nie Duncan’ sailin’ across the line on her 
side and her crew — out on the keel.” 


The Confessions of a Club Woman. By 
Agnes Surbridge. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 

A novel dedicated to “ The average 
club woman, that product of modern 
conditions, wherein are commingled all 
the virtues and some of the faults of her 
sex.” And after careful perusal, we can 
imagine the fury which will fill the heart 
of that “average club woman” when 
she reads the book, which professes to 
portray her “as she is.” It is scarcely 
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fair to her, whatever her faults may be, 
to take up a collection of absurdities 
from all the woman’s clubs in the coun- 
try in order to foist them all upon the 
Chicago club to which the pretty, am- 
bitious wife of the grocer belonged. The 
author has industriously gleaned in the 
wide field of gossip, and we suspect her, 
like another Ruth, to have been favored 
with a few stray handfuls of “club 
stories,” which some kindly Boaz has 
generously let fall in her way. The book 
resembles a recent novel by Mrs. Marie 
Van Vorst in its manifest special plead- 
ing, and its exaggeration of the dangers 
of such an innocent plaything as a 
“literary club” in the hands of the 
modern Minerva. 


Literary Notes’ - 


Tueism Under Natural Law, by Edward 
Softly. New York: Thomas Whittaker, $1.50. 
This book is not likely to find favor with either 
theist or atheist. It will neither please the one 
nor convince the other. 


.... The Transfigured Sackcloth, by the Rev. 
W. L. Watkinson. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co,. $1.25. This volume is a series of ser- 
mons, and is on a par with the other books by 
Mr. Watkinson. It is to be commended with- 
out reserve. 


....Poultney Bigelow has just completed the 
fourth volume of his “German Struggle for 
Liberty,” and has left Munich for a second 
cruise down the Danube, in order, as he says, 
“to pump in some ozone against my winter 
lecturing in Boston University.” 


....“ The Financial Red Book of America,” 
published by the Financial Directory Associa- 
tion, 25 West Broadway, New York, aims to 
contain the names and addresses, classified by 
cities and States, of all men and women in the 
United States worth over $300,000. We note 
several errors and omissions, but not more than 
is inevitable in so difficult a compilation. 


....The great interest awakened within the 
last few years in genealogical research is re- 
sulting in the publication of many excellent 
family histories, and among the best of these, 
both in form and completeness, is that on the 
Barclays. This is a volume of 474 large octavo 
pages, entitled “ The Barclays of New York: 
Who They Are and Who They Are Not, and 
Some Other Barclays,” by R. Burnham Mof- 
fat, and published by R. G. Cooke, New York. 
$5.00. The index of related families will give 
an interest to others not of the name. 


Pebbles 


WHEN you borrow an umbrella, for heaven’s 
sake, why don’t you return it ?—Atchison Globe. 


FROM A PHYSICIAN’S STANDPOINT. — 


He who eats and runs away 
Will have dys-pep-si-a some day. 
—Baltimore American. 


....There’s nothing so deficient in a sense of 
humor as the editor of a comic magazine—many 
of them seem positively unable to ever take a 
joke.—Life. 


....A girl may come home from her vacation 
boasting nineteen proposals in two weeks, and 
still have spent no time with more than one 
man.—Harper’s Bazar. 


...-Gardener: “This here is a tobacco plant 
in full flower.” Lady: “ How very interesting! 
And how long will it be before the cigars are 
ripe?”—New Yorker. 


....She: “Do you really enjoy whist. Mr. 
Finesse?” He: “Do I enjoy it? Not at all, 
madam; not at all. I play a distinctly scientific 
game.”—Boston Transcript. 


...-Employer: “Yes, I advertised for a 
strong boy. Think you will fill the bill?” Ap- 
plicant: “ Well, I just finished lickin’ nineteen 
other applicants out in de hall.”—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


....A: “I don’t hear you talking about your 
vegetable gardens any more. Don’t these heavy 
rains suit you?” B: “Well, they enable us to 
raise some things successfully.” A: “ What, 
for instance?” B: “Umbrellas, mostly.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 


....“Do you not sometimes have soulful 
yearnings which you long to convey in words, 
but cannot?” asked the sentimental girl. “ Yes, 
indeed.” replied the young man. “I was once 
dreadfully anxious to send home for money 
and I didn’t have the price of a telegram.”— 
Stray Stories. 


...-Unreliable: Edyth: “So your engage- 
ment with Tom has been declared off, eh?” 
Mayme: “Yes. He promised to return the lock 
of my hair that adorns his locket, but he has 


failed to do so.” Edyth: “Well, I never did 
have much faith in those alleged hair restorers.” 
—Chicago News. 


....-THE STRATEGY OF SAMUEL. — Proud 
Father: “T tell you, sir, that boy of mine will 
be a wonder!” Friend (wearily): “What 
wonderful thing has he done now?” Proud 
Father: “Why, the other day he ate all the 
preserves in the pantry. I overheard him say, 
as he smeared the cat’s face with the stuff: 
‘I’m sorry. Tom, to do this, but I can’t have the 
old folks suspect me.’ ”—Smart Set. 





Editorials 


The Irish-American Vote 


Just as the negro vote has been solidly 
Republican, so the Irish vote has been 
solidly Democratic. A Democratic negro 
has been as rare as a speckled blackbird, 
and a Republican Irishman about as 
scarce as snakes in Ireland. Why the 
negroes should avoid the Democratic 
Party is plain enough; records, plat- 
forms and candidates settle it. But why 
should not an Irishman be a Republican? 

A reason given is that the Irish were 
compelled to go into the Democratic 
Party at the time of the “ American” 
“ Knownothing” party in the fifties, 
when a large Irish immigration had been 
coming into this country. The principles 
of that secret party, with its lodges, were 
to shut out the Irish Catholics and put 
none but native Americans in office. That 
was the time when a mob burned down a 
convent in Charleston, Mass., the black- 
ened ruins of which were left as a monu- 
ment of bigotry. Such was the doctrine 
of the party, but it was in good measure 
a policy and a blind on the part of the 
Free-Soilers who joined it to kill the 
Whig party, and this they completely did ; 
so that while the Silver-gray, mossback 
Whigs remained a while as a remnant, 
and finally joined the Democratic Party, 
the bulk of them, with all the old Free- 
soilers, made up the new Republican 
Party. Thus there being no Whig Party, 
and the Knownothings like wild fire cap- 
turing the States, the Irish were com- 
pelled to join the Democratic Party, and 
there they have remained. 

But the War came on when the Repub- 
lican Party was in power, and the Irish 
Catholics did grand work in the army, 
and no one could suspect the Republican 
Party any longer of hostility to the Irish 
Catholics. Then when the Plumed 
Knight, James G. Blaine, was the candi- 
date in 1884, a certain number of the 
Irish followed his banner, and perhaps 
more would have done so but for the 
Burchardism of “ Rum, Romanism and 
Rebellion.” The crowding of the Irish 
in the cities, with their clannishness, has 
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kept them almost wholly in their old 
party. 

And yet there has been some reason 
why the better and more progressive 
class of Irishmen should escape the 
Democratic Party. The rule of Irish 
Tammany has been a discredit to the 
race, and some have resented the reputa- 
tion. It is well known that the most 
progressive ecclesiastic in the Catholic 
Church, Archbishop Ireland, is a Repub- 
lican, and there. are Catholic papers 
which seem to be quite as sympathetic 
with the same party, but they are such as 
venture on a certain independence as well 
as intelligence. 

Surprising and interesting in this re- 
lation is the present attitude of The Pilot, 
of Boston. That paper is the oldest and 
most influential organ of Catholic and 
Irish-American opinion in the United 
States. Further, it has been edited by 
laymen and not by priests, while. always 
quite loyal to the €hurch. Its editors 
have numbered some of the most dis- 
tinguished Irish-Americans, including 
Thomas Darcy Magee, of the Canadian 
Ministry, and John Boyle O’Reilly; and 
now it is edited with equal ability by 
James Jeffrey Roche, the well-known au- 
thor and poet. The paper has been gen- 
erally Democratic ; but while Republican 
journals have lost courage on the ques- 
tion of justice and equal privilege for all 
races in our country, The Pilot has main- 
tained a record of real conviction which 
has been our unfailing admiration. 

Now comes the surprise and, we be- 
lieve, the omen of good. The Pilot, for 
seventy years the unfailing champion of 
the Democratic Party, gives its present 
tribute to President Roosevelt. A sub- 
scriber asks whether its personal admira- 
tion for President Roosevelt is to be 
placed above the platform and candidate 
of the Democracy. The editor thus re- 
minds the aforesaid subscriber : 

“Mr. Roosevelt’s direct interposition saved 
a member of ‘A Subscriber’s’ family from be- 
ing deprived of his livelihood by the proscrip- 
tive action of an official who would have dis- 
criminated unjustly against a candidate be- 
cause he was a Catholic.” 
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The Pilot says this act is typical of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s impartiality; that for twenty 
years he has been in public service, and 
no man can point to a single act of his, 
public or private, influenced by prejudice 
of race or creed or color, “ except preju- 
dice in favor of the poor, the oppressed 
or the despised.” It asks its readers to 
remember past and present history. In 
Massachusetts a Knownothing Governor 
insulted them by driving every Irishman 
out of the militia, and a dozen years later 
the Democratic machine made that man 
its leader. It concludes: 

“We say: Forgive your enemies, but do not 
forget them. Pray for them, but do not vote 
for them. 

“ We say: Be grateful to your friends, AND 
DO NOT FORGET THEM. 

“That is why people with long memories 
have a warm place in their hearts for Theodore 
Roosevelt—no fair-weather friend, no favorer 
of any class or creed or race, but a just man 
and a safe one to trust, in storm or calm.” 


Boston now belongs to Americans of 
the second and third generation from the 
Irish of 1853. They elect Mayor and 
Common Council. Things have changed 
since Governor Gardner’s time. There is 
a different Irish-American, and not a few 
of his class will follow Theodore Roose- 


velt. 
& 


Bishop Potter's Saloon 


Tus is the argument: the saloon is 
the poor man’s club; therefore let Chris- 
tianity make the saloon attractive, re- 
spectable, Christian. In England a com- 
pany of men have established public 
houses with that view, and they have 
brought the institution to this city, and 
Bishop Potter is its prophet. One has 
been started in a populous quarier, and 
the Bishop and his associates went down 
to its installation, or perhaps dedication, 
and gave it their religious blessing. It is 
to be different from the ordinary saloon 
in that it will have a churchly color. 

We do not expect saloons to be abol- 
ished in our big cities for many years. 
We believe with Bishop Potter that so 
long as saloons exist it is better to have 
about them as few of the adjuncts of vice 
as possible. We respect Bishop Potter’s 
purpose and hope in this new venture of 
his. We observe that people who know 
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saloons are not a unit in its hopefulness, 
but we prefer a decent saloon to one that 
is all vice. 

. Now what is this sort of semi-religious 
saloon? A representative of THe INDE- 
PENDENT has visited it. He tells us that 
it is cleanly and attractive, perhaps no 
more than many others, but yet an agree- 
able place to sit down at a table or stand 
at the bar. On the day he visited it the 
bar was crowded with visitors drinking 
all sorts of alcoholic liquors that might 
be wanted, beer, whisky, gin, brandy—all 
of them, and all presumably of what is 
called good quality—that is, full strength, 
not diluted with water. At the tables 
one could get a full pint of beer for five 
cents, more than would usually be had at 
a saloon. There were soft drinks, not 
much called for. Then the lunch was ex- 
cellent, two thick slices of bread making 
a sandwich of various meats, as good as 
at Delmonico’s, and for five cents, a com- 
fortably sufficient lunch. This was the 
room for the men, airy and pleasant. 

There was also a room for the women, 
for they were not allowed in this bar- 
room. In their room there was only-a 
full supply of soda water and such soft 
drinks, and beer in plenty. Just why 
women should not be allowed the same 
privileges of the stronger drinks that men 
may have is not clear. 

We make no more particular objection 
against Bishop Potter’s style of saloon 
than against any other; indeed, ‘it is 
probably a better sort. The chief advan- 
tage we see to it is that it is promised 
that only five per cent. profit, which is 
itself an excellent profit, shall be given to 
the society that invests it, and that all 
further profits shall go to establish other 
similar saloons. There may be, then, a 
certain advantage in the assurance that 
the barkeepers will not try hard to per- 
suade patrons to booze. But we suppose 
there is need for very little of that, any- 
way. There is no rule against treating, 
and, indeed, no restriction not found in 
any well managed saloon. Drunken peo- 
ple are not allowed to remain, and we 
suppose that if women are invited, chil- 
dren are not. And yet our representative 
saw four boys less than fourteen years 
ol< supplied with liquor. 

We see no hopeful advantage in this 
saloon. It is about on a par with others 
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of the better class run for profit. It is no 
better club than others, and these are 
as good as the patrons want. It is de- 
sirable that saloons shall be clean, quiet 
and free from immorality. But more and 
more communities are finding that what 
they want is fewer rather than more 
saloons. Cities will long demand them, 
but local option is shutting them out of 
very large sections of the country. We 
are not sorry that Bishop Potter should 
try his experiment, but we do not see any 
probability that it will prove a permanent 
moral force in the community. The best 
club is the home club. Well trained men 


choose it. 
& 


Justice Brewers Suggested Con- 
stitutional Amendment 


Justice Brewer must have very 
strong convictions on the importance of 
protecting in every way the independence 
of the judiciary, or he would not have 
suggested in the article which we print 
this week that it would be well if a con- 
stitutional amendment should forbid the 


transfer of judges to political life. He is 
speaking of the indisposition of the 
American people to transfer one from 
judicial to political life, and he says: 

“Tt is encouraging that this disposition is 


growing. I firmly believe in its wisdom, and 
should not regret even constitutional amend- 
ments -forbidding any such transfer. I know 
there have been conspicuous instances in the 
past, and may be in the future, in which the 
selection of a judge for political life was wise, 
justified by the character and fitness of the 
man; but as a general rule one accepting ju- 
dicial office should be impressed by the convic- 
tion that thereby his political life is ended, and 
that the possibility of distinction and success 
lies wholly in his devotion to judicial service 
and the character of the work he does therein. 
Over the judicial door should be written in 
fadeless letters: Who enters here leaves all 
political hopes behind.” 


This is a very suggestive utterance. 
When these words were written Justice 
Brewer knew that the Democratic nomi- 
nation for the Presidency was likely to 
go, or had already gone, to the Chief 
Justice of the highest court in the most 
populous State in the Union. It is im- 
possible that he did not have the nomi- 
nation of Judge Parker in mind, either as 
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an act to be condemned, or as one of the 
rare exceptions that have not proved un- 
fortunate to a rule which ought never- 
theless to be absolute. We do not in the 
slightest question—and we are sure Jus- 
tice Brewer does not—the perfect integ- 
rity of Judge Parker; and yet it is clear 
that in such a case Justice Brewer would 
not have thought it consistent with his 
own sense of the importance of maintain- 
ing judicial independence that he should 
himself either consider or accept such a 
nomination. He would have the door to 
political aspirations absolutely closed by 
a constitutional amendment, fearing that 
some taint of suspicion might otherwise 
attach to decisions having a political bear- 
ing. 
Justice Brewer’s rule is a right one, 
whatever may be the exceptions. But it 
is a rule difficult to maintain where the 
judiciary is elective, and nearly impos- 
sible where judges of lower courts are 
elected for a short term. In such States 
as New York or Pennsylvania, where 
judges of higher courts are elected for a 
term of fourteen or twenty years, the 
very length of the term practically takes 
them out of politics and removes the ma- 
jor part of the temptation for them to 
have a re-election in mind when render- 
ing decisions that have a political side. 
But the danger of a judge tampering 
with his conscience in hopes of re-election 
or of appointment to a higher judicial 
position is not what Justice Brewer has 
in mind. That danger cannot be pre- 
vented so long as judges are human and 
are elected by popular vote. What he 
would guard against is the chance that 
judges’ opinions may be warped by a de- 
sire to secure some high legislative or 
executive position. A judge may want 
to be a United States Senator, a Gov- 
ernor or a President. There may come 
before him a case that concerns a 
strike or affects a popular labor union or 
an unpopular corporation, and the judge 
may know that a decision one way will 
please capitalists or will displease an 
army of laboring votes. Being a man 
and not an angel, he may be influenced by 
his hopes of a more lucrative or more dis- 
tinguished office to give a decision in the 
way his interests lie, and may do this al- 
miost unconsciously. It is easy for one to 
deceive himself. Every man has handy 
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an opiate for his conscience if he will look 
for it. A few such cases in which 
personal interest stains the judicial er- 
mine might destroy the reverence of the 
people for our courts, which are, and 
should remain, the bulwark of our free 
institutions. 

In what we say we would not definitely 
condemn Judge Parker for allowing his 
candidacy and accepting his nomination. 
We simply say that, as a rule, it is not 
safe for judges to have an eye out for 
politics, in search of office by vote of the 
people. Judge Parker may be all right, 
but there are a multitude of other judges, 
some of whom are not as firm as he in 
their principles. We have had cases of 
late in Alaska, Montana and in Florida 
in which judges have been deemed not 
to hold the scales of justice quite true. 
We wish that his backers had been more 
sensitive to the proprieties and had not 
put Judge Parker in a position which he 
cannot well defend. 


The Wedding of Two Sciences 


TWENTY-ONE years ago a candidate for 
the doctor’s degree at the University of 
Upsala presented in his thesis the results 
of an investigation which could not con- 
veniently be placed in any of the pigeon- 
holes by which we classify knowledge. 
The chemical faculty refusea to accept 
it on the ground that it was work in 
physics ; the physicists rejected it for the 
reason that it was chemical. As a result 
of this disagreement one of the most 
original pieces of research work ever 
presented to a university was finally 
passed with the mild commendation 
“non sine laude,” “ not without praise.” 

The theory of electrolytic dissociation 
which the young Arrhenius embodied in 
this dissertation was in fact a founda- 
tion stone of a new science, which since 
then is being rapidly built up to fill the 
gap between chemistry and _ physics. 
Chemists and physicists had worked large- 
ly independent of each other, using dif- 
ferent methods and speaking different 
languages. Now the chemists have been 
obliged to study higher mathematics and 
the physicists, who formerly disdained 
to consider anything smaller than the 
molecule, are talking of particles a thou- 
sand times smaller than the atom. 


This marriage of the two sciences, of 
which Professor Arrhenius was one of 
the officiating clergymen, has already. re- 
sulted in numerous and promising off- 
spring. The use of electrical conceptions 
for the interpretation of chemical facts 
has thrown light on -many well known 
and formerly inexplicable processes, and 
has also served as a guide to the investi- 
gation of new phenomena, such as radio- 
activity. The earliest substances pre- 
pared by the alchemists were acids, alka- 
lies and salts, and it might be assumed 
that since they had been longest studied 
they would have been most thoroughly 
understood. The contrary was, however, 
the case. There was nothing more mys- 
terious in chemistry than what occurs 
when salt is dissolved in water. 

As an example of the confusion, we 
may consider one of the commonest of 
chemical analyses, that of a mineral 
water. If the same mineral water 
or solution of salts were given to two 
chemists they might bring in very 
different reports. One chemist might 
report, for instance, that the water con- 
tained sodium sulphate and potassium 
chloride, and the other might say it con- 
tained potassium sulphate and sodium 
chloride; two very different compounds. 
The reason of this apparent contradiction 
was that the four parts of the substances 
in solution, the potassium and sodium 
parts. (positive ions) and the sulphate 
and chloride parts (negative ions) were 
determined separately, and chemists were 
in dispute as to how they were paired 
off in the water. The electrolytic theory 
of solution settles the question by show- 
ing that both sides were right, or, if you 
please, neither was right, for it is proved 
that while in solution in the water the 
positive and negative halves of the salts 
are not joined together at all for the 
most part, and it depends merely on the 
mode of evaporation which salts are left 
when the water is taken off. 

As Professor Arrhenius explains on 
page 321 of this issue, the reason why a 
solution of a salt conducts electricity, 
while pure water or a solution of sugar 
does not, is because the salt is separated 
into positive and negative parts, called 
ions. But flames and metals also con- 
duct electricity, therefore matter in a hot 
or metallic state contains ions. But air 
under the influence of the R6éntgen or 
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x-rays becomes a conductor, so it, too, 
must be ionized. Certain minerals were 
found which gave off similar rays; these 
were found to consist in part of minute 
corpuscles charged with electricity, or, as 
some are beginning to say, corpuscles of 
electricity. And now the electrical the- 
ory in further development is proffering 
us explanations of the constitution of 
matter, and of phenomena of gravitation 
and inertia. The mystery of chemical 
valence, or the elective affinity of the 
atoms, seems to be yielding to the same 
master key. Catalysis, now beginning 
to be understood, is put to commercial 
use, as in the new process for the man- 
ufacture of sulphuric acid, and earns 
its millions each year. Professor 
Mathews gives us an electrical theory of 
the transmission of sensation by nerves. 
Professor Loeb substitutes osmotic pres- 
sure for the male factor in the fertiliza- 
tion of starfishes. We read of poisoning 
of platinum by arsenic, and of the bad 
influence on metals of stimulants and 
narcotics, such as chloroform, alcohol 
and strychnine. On the other hand, we 
hear of rays, some of them attracted by 
magnets or gravitation, given off by the 
contracting muscle and the thinking 
brain. 

The artificial distinctions between the 
sciences, even between the biological and 
physical, are vanishing. Modern science, 
like Napoleon, is an eradicator of bound- 
aries. The long standing deadlock be- 
tween the physicists and the geologists 
as to the age of the earth is broken by 
new theories of the sun’s heat, and the 
expectation of life of the solar system is 
extended far beyond the limits set by 
the previous calculations of cosmical 
actuaries. 

In many of the lines of investigation 
here mentioned Professor Arrhenius had 
had a part. Not more by his experi- 
mental skill than by the originality of his 
suggestions and the daring sweep of his 
imagination he is having an important 
influence in the recent unprecedented 
advance of science. As the Popular 
Science Monthly says: 


“In Arrhenius we have a man who has re- 
ceived the Nobel prize before he was forty-five, 
and whose scientific work ranges from salt 
solutions to comets and from glacial periods 
to the typhoid bacillus. Such a record lends 


little support to the belief that a scientific man 
must be a narrow specialist if he is to attain 
eminence.” 

x 


On the Making of Crimes 


Or the making of many crimes there 
is no end. The making of crime is a 
pursuit to be distinguished from the 
committing of crime. Society collective- 
ly, and through the authority of the 
state, makes crime by enacting that cer- 
tain acts or negligences shall be known 
and stigmatized as criminal and punished 
by certain penalties. Individuals commit 
crime by becoming guilty of the acts or 
negligences so stigmatized and punished. 

A certain fondness of civilized com- 
munities for making crimes has seriously 
impaired the scientific value of criminal 
statistics. When it appears from official 
reports that crime is increasing or de- 
creasing we cannot always be sure that 
the moral habits of the population are 
deteriorating or improving. Crime may 
be increasing rapidly when a people is 
becoming better behaved. Acts that a 
few years or a generation before were 
looked upon as innocent may have been 
made criminal. 

There is a large class of well-meaning 
persons in every community who think 
that a short cut to the millennium is 
through the making of crime. Whatever 
they don’t happen to like they wish to 
penalize. Their dearest wish is to make 
everybody else think and behave as they 
do, so that all may live together like a 
happy family, in a “ perfectly lovely” 
world. 

There are other men and women, not 
auite so sanguine or so zealous, who yet 
think that we ought to enlarge the cate- 
gory of crime and be strenuous in en- 
forcing the criminal law. A remarkably 
interesting article by a serious minded 
writer of this class is contributed to the 
Atlantic Monthly of August, under the 
title “ Unpunished Commercial Crime.” 
It is a graphic account of the shameful 
prevalence of. fraud, adulteration, brib- 
ery and graft in American business, and 
a plea for a vigorous enforcement of the 
criminal law against these forms of 
wickedness. It proposes a remedy for a 
great evil which thousands of minds will 
seize upon as obvious and necessary. Yet 
it is fallacious and dangerous, and its 
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mischievous philosophy cannot be too 
promptly or too plainly exposed. 

Perhaps it is true, as Mr. George W. 
Alger, the writer of the article in ques- 
tion, assumes, that fraud in its modern 
forms is a more serious menace to the 
social order than are the elementary 
crimes of violence characteristic of 
primitive communities ; and perhaps it is 
so dangerous because it is “ highly con- 
tagious ”—a “ moral epidemic.” But to 
admit so much is not by any means to 
answer affirmatively the question-beg- 
ging question, “ Should not the criminal 
courts perform the functions of health 
boards in preserving the community 
from moral epidemics? ” 

Physical contagion and moral con- 
tagion are two different things. Against 
physical contagion the conscious will, the 
moral sturdiness of the innocent party 
“exposed” do not avail. Moral epi- 
demics spread only through the conscious 
and guilty participation of infected and 
imitative minds. When a smallpox pa- 
tient runs amuck, those whom he jostles 
on the street are not his accomplices. 
When janitors and seamstresses and 
country elders buy the worthless shares 
of salted gold mines that offer a 25 per 
cent. dividend the first year, they do it 
because, like faro dealers and other gam- 
blers, they expect to get something for 
nothing ; and from the beginning of time 
the man and woman that have tried to 
get through life on a something for noth- 
ing basis have been participes criminis 
in all the rascality that has been “ doing.” 

There are two all-sufficient reasons 
why criminal prosecution is not the ex- 
pedient remedy for every patent or in- 
genious manifestation of fraud. The 
first is that the mass of mankind must 
learn by experience to look out for itself. 
A community actually and effectively 
protected by the criminal law against all 
manner of frauds would be a community 
of feeble-minded. 

The second reason is that the true and 
effective penalty for fraud, so far from 
being that which the criminal courts can 
inflict by way of fine or imprisonment, is 
that which individuals should be able to 
inflict incidentally while looking after 
their own interests. The fraudulent pro- 
moter, the bogus advertiser, the trade- 
mark thief, should be unable to escape 


the payment of damages awarded at civil 
law, except by remaining the rest of his 
life too poor to pay them. Damages are 
evaded to-day by conveyances of prop- 
erty, by bankruptcy, and by advantage 
taken of the corporate form of organiza- 
tion. A verdict for damages where fraud 
has been proven should stand against the 
defendant for life or until paid, a first 
lien on prosperity subsequent to bank- 
ruptcy. It should stand against each of 
the individual officers and directors of a 
corporation as well as against the cor- 
poration. 

Civilization is as yet far from going in 
the best way about its business of civil- 
izing men. There is too much reliance 


on crime-making, and far too little effort 
to provide for injured parties that swift 
and sure redress of their wrongs which, 
in all ages, has been the most effective 
restraint upon wrongdoers and the most 
practical kind of pues 


For Competitors Abroad 


In a statement concerning the work 
of the Merchant Marine Commission, 
Chairman Gallinger says the testimony 
everywhere has been that “it costs from 
30 to 60 per cent. more to build ships in 
this country than abroad.” - The Com- 
mission is now on the Pacific Coast. At 
Seattle, the agent of an American com- 
pany, whose steamships are in competi- 
tion on the Pacific with those of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
other foreign corporations, testified that 
the boats of these foreign lines were built 
in Great Britain. “‘ The average cost of 
them,” he added, “ was at least 40 per 
cent. less than if they had been built in 
the United States.” Others have as- 
serted that the cost of construction is 
greater by at least 25 per cent. in this 
country than in foreign shipyards. 

An important element in the cost of 
making such ships is the price paid for 
the steel used in the hull and other parts 
of the vessel. 

American manufacturers of steel plates 
for ships are selling them to the English 
shipbuilders at only a little more than 
half the price which they compel our own 
shipbuilders to pay. 

Testifying before the Commission in 
Cleveland, Vice-President Wallace, of the 
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American Shipbuilding Company, said he 
had been told by an agent of the United 
States Steel Corporation that the Cor- 
poration was selling to shipbuilders at 
Belfast, for $24 per ton, delivered, steel 
ship plates for which the price in this 
country at the mills in Pennsylvania was 
$32. Since he testified, the export price 
of such plates appears to have declined. 
The following may be found in the trade 
reports of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, on the 30th ult.: 


“One of the most interesting features of the 
steel situation is an important sale of several 
thousand tons of steel plates for export, the 
price of £5, delivered at Newcastle-on-the-Tyne, 
netting the mills about 90 cents per hundred 
f.o.b. Pittsburg. It should be remembered that 
sales are made in the English market by the 
gross ton; allowing $3.50 freight rate and a 
slight allowance for insurance, this price would 
net the mills $20 per gross, or $18 per net ton, 
or 90 cents per hundred, against $1.60 per hun- 
dred for domestic business.” 


For these plates, delivered, the English 
shipbuilder is paying something less than 
$22 per net ton, and the manufacturer is 
receiving $18, at Pittsburg, where Amer- 
ican shipbuilders are required to pay $32. 


The price for such plates, delivered at 
New York, for home consumption, is 
about $36. 

_Thus, if the cost of construction de- 
pended entirely upon the cost of the 
steel, it would be greater by 63 per cent. 
in a New York yard than on the Tyne, 
provided that both builders used Amer- 
ican steel plates at current prices. Which 
is quite interesting. 

It may be that those steamships of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, of 
which Agent Waterhouse spoke to the 
Commission at Seattle, steamships con- 
structed in British yards at a cost “at 
least 40 per cent. less than if they had 
been built in the United States,” were 
made of exported American steel deliv- 
ered at the British yard for $22, when 
the price at an American yard was not 
less than $36. It may be that the com- 
petition of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company with American ships was pro- 
moted in this way, as its competition with 
American railways has been promoted 
by the sale to it of many thousands of 
tons of American rails for $21%4 per ton, 
delivered at Montreal, altho parallel rail- 
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ways on this side of the boundary were 
required to pay $28, taking the goods 
at Pittsburg. 

We have sometimes thought that it 
must be difficult for the gentlemen who 
control the policy of the selling compa- 
nies to reconcile with their patriotism, 
and also with their interest in American 
shipping, these sales of material to: com- 
peting foreign shipbuilders and steam- 
ship companies and railways. For ex- 
ample, when we look at the list of the 
great Steel Corporation’s directors we 
see there the name of Mr. Clement A. 
Griscom, owner of steamship lines, presi- 
dent of the International Navigation 
Company, and a director of the Cramp 
Shipbuilding Company. Is there any one 
more familiar with the argument that 
subsidies are needed because, for one 
reason, the cost of making ships is less 
in foreign yards than in our own? It has 
seemed to us that every report of a sale 
of ship plates by the Steel Corporation 
to a British shipbuilder, at a price less 
by 30 or 40 per cent. than the price that 
American shipbuilders are required to 
pay, must wring Mr. Griscom’s heart. 

And there are other directors—among 
them Mr. Morgan, Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. 
Rogers, Mr. Schwab, Mr. Frick and Mr. 
Marshall Field,—some of them directly 
and largely interested in ocean shipping, 
and all supporters of the policy of pro- 
tection for American industry and enter- 
prise, a policy with which this discrimina- 
tion in favor of foreigners appears to be 
sharply at variance. Some, perhaps all, 
of them have supported the appeal to 
Congress for subsidies, and have ap- 
proved the use of the argument that help 
was needed to enable our shipbuilders 
and steamship companies to overcome 
the lower cost of construction in foreign 
yards. Why is it that they give aid and 
comfort to the foreign yards by selling 
steel to them at $22, while they make our 
own shipbuilders pay $36 for it? Why 
do they give these foreign builders such 
an advantage over their fellow country- 
men in the same industry at home? We 
frankly admit that we cannot answer 
these questions. Bearing in mind the 
patriotism and Americanism of these 
gentlemen, we should think that they 
would prefer to discriminate in favor of 
their own people. 
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The United Free Church of 
Scotland 


“ THinGs have been happening ” dur- 
ing the past week which we are free to say 
gave us either a great shock or a sense 
of the ridiculous so prodigious that we 
have not yet seen the whole of the joke. 
Have the Lords been on a lark? 

It seems that the court of final appeal 
in Great Britain has decided that when 
more than 1,100 ministers and nearly 
300,000 communicants of the Free 
Church of Scotland agreed to coalesce 
with the United Presbyterian Church 
they contravened some principle or did 
something to the “ Fundamentals.” 

This union was effected between the 
two great bodies of Presbyterians in 
October, 1900, and was opposed by less 
than thirty ministers and the communi- 
cants of as many churches, chiefly in the 
scattered parishes of the Highlands. 
These few dissentients have carried their 
case from court to court to be defeated 
in every appeal, until they came to the 
highest court—the House of Lords— 
which reversed all other decisions and 


gave these two dozen men a right to call 
themselves the Free Church of Scotland, 
and also gave them control over the 
Church’s property as it existed in 1900, 
to the value of about $20,000,000. 

One or two historic facts may account 
for the present condition of things, and 


perhaps may suggest a remedy. At the 
time of the union in 1900 a writer in 
Blackwood’s Magazine said that “ the 
great mass of the laity of the Free 
Church has never been enthusiastic in the 
cause” of union. He affirmed that both 
“ stolid indifference and dogged opposi- 
tion had to be overcome,” and that the 
end was not attained “ without wheedling 
here and bullying there, that need not be 
detailed.” At the same time The Specta- 
tor drew attention to the fact that the 
United Presbyterian Church, which took 
definite shape in 1847, was made up of 
different bodies which had seceded at dif- 
ferent times on slightly different grounds, 
but that one broad principle actuated 
them all—namely, “ Voluntaryism ”— 
self-supporting churches, voluntary con- 
tributions for all purposes, and total in- 
dependence of the secular government. 
On the other hand, the great Disrup- 
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tion of 1843, which called into being the 
Free Church of Scotland, led by Dr. 
Chalmers and nearly 500 other ministers 
with their congregations, was based en- 
tirely on other: grounds. A Church estab- 
lished and endowed was not condemned 
nor regarded as undesirable. The things 
condemned wefe the tendencies to Eras- 
tianism in the Church, the interference 
of the civil power in affairs which they 
regarded as spiritual and matters of con- 
science, and the attempt of the magis- 
trate to dictate to the Church in questions 
of government and administration. These 
things were found intolerable, and they 
led to one of the most remarkable re- 
ligious movements of the last or any 
other century. 

The Free Church was modeled in some 
respects after the Established Church in 
Scotland, and the ministers and members 
felt the necessity of providing a substi- 
tute for the support which the Estab- 
lished Church gave; and hence, as The 
Spectator says, “came the splendid 
scheme of the Sustentation Fund, which 
was to provide a substitute for the sup- 
port which the Establishment had 
given.” 

Now it seems that the House of 
Lords must have imagined that this 
principle was relinquished when in 
1900 the Free Church was united to a 
Church to which Voluntaryism is as 
the breath of life. But whether this is 
so, or not, it seems to us that a remedy 
is found for the present condition of 
things in the very enactments of the 
Free Church law of 1887. By the au- 
thority of the General Assembly in 
1887, among the “Important Docu- 
ments ” concerning the Practice of the 
Free Church of Scotland, we find the fol- 
lowing : 

“That the property of each place of worship 
be vested in trustees chosen by the congregation 
to be held for the congregation in communion 
with the Free Church as attested to be so by 
the Moderator and Clerk of the General As- 
oe Ss 

“That in the event of a certain proportion 
of the ministers and elders—members of the 
church courts—separating from the general 
body and claiming still to be the true bona 
fide representatives of the original protesters 
of 1843, and to be carrying out the objects of 
the Protest more faithfully than the majority; 
then, whatever the Courts of Law may deter- 
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mine as to which of the contending parties is to 
be held to be the Free Church, it shall be com- 
petent for each congregation by a majority of 
its members in full communion, to decide that 
question for itself, so far as the possession and 
use of their place of worship and other property 
are concerned, with or without compensation 
to the minority; such compensation to be set- 
tled by arbitration.” 


Surely if this law of the Church is to 
apply to a minority, it should apply 
with greater force to what is practi- 
cally the whole body of the Church; 
that is, supposing that its ministers and 
communicants have really separated 
themselves from the Free Church, we 
think it might also apply to the few 
dissentients who have raised such a 
storm that we are told “all Scotland 
is stirred.” 

If the Free Church by its action in 
1900 did in any way depart from the 
traditions of 1843, and followed the 
general trend of religious thought, it 
has proved itself capable of providing 
virile men for its ministry and pro- 
fessorships; and during the last sixty 
years it has brought forth the strong- 
est and the best men in the Presby- 
terian Church. We sincerely trust that 
religious matters in Scotland will be 
left henceforth for the Scotch to deal 
with, for assuredly they understand 
them best. Whatever may be the law, 
the Lords have done great injustice. 


Js 


Very likely the Turkish 
Government thought it 
was not honor but money 
the Yankee nation wanted in the way of 
demands, and so Turkey managed two 
years ago to pay the less than $100,000 
due for losses of buildings burned by 
Turkish soldiers at Harpit, saving their 
face by adding the sum to what was due 
to the Cramps for a war vessel. Also 
they yielded the medical examination of 
students at Beirit. But the chief de- 
mands were never allowed—namely, the 
same privileges of American citizens 
establishing schools that were allowed to 
the English, French, German and Rus- 
sians. It is not right or dignified that 
Americans cannot get the same rights in 
Turkey that other people can get, and 
our Government means at last to see 
why. For years the Turkish Government 


The Dilatory 
Turk 
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has delayed and refused until patience 
has ceased to be a virtue. It is now re- 
ported that we will send a squadron to 
Smyrna by way of a hint that we do not 
want to be forgotten, and that Turkey 
should consider the duty of acting like a 
civilized Power. Mr. Leishman, our 
Minister, is refused satisfactory audience 
on all excuses year after year, and now, 
when it is granted, further delay is made. 
There must be diplomatic pressure of 
some effective sort. 


a 


Georgia is one of the 
States that have repudi- 
ated their bonds. For this 
reason Georgia bonds are not listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Is it 
not about time for the State of Georgia, 
rich and strong, to remove that stigma 
from itself? It was not financial in- 
ability, but political prejudice, that was 
the occasion of the repudiation. As 
ex-Governor Bullock says in a recent 
letter to the Atlanta Constitution, the 
bonds were authorized by the Legis- 
lature of 1868-70. For them the State 
received a good and valid considera- 
tion. The railroads built with them 
are in operation to-day. Those rail- 
roads opened the great belt of South- 
east Georgia, before that time returned 
as wild land, now teeming with popu- 
lation and productive industry. The 
State is collecting in taxes on what 
were then “ wild lands,” and on the 
roads themselves, more than money 
enough to pay. the interest on the lia- 
bility which she repudiates. The State 
held, under the Constitution of 1868, a 
first lien on all this railroad property 
and was absolutely protected. It is 
thirty-five years since this honest debt 
was repudiated by a malignant parti- 
san hate which did not stop at the dis- 
grace of the State. It is 27 years since 
Georgia adopted a new constitution 
which expressly forbids her courts ever 
to hear or determine the legality of 
those obligations. It will require a 
constitutional amendment to correct 
that wrong, but by this time the peo- 
ple of Georgia ought to be able to give 
serious thought to this matter and to 
take steps to do what is not political 
but financial justice. 


Georgia 
Repudiation 
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ree At last the British are in Lhasa, 

and will stay there until the 
Tibetans are ready to make a treaty of 
commerce. Just how far the expedi- 
tion had a purely diplomatic purpose, 
to straighten out a treaty, and how far 
it was intended enhance British con- 
trol in Tibet as against the advance of 
Russia, is not clear. On this matter 
the wisest differ. It cannot be denied 
that Lord Curzon has done much to 
advance British prestige in the coun- 
tries about. He has established Brit- 
ish influence in the Persian Gulf and 
Arabia; he has extended the territory 
of Aden, and the British are predomi- 
nant in Muscat. In Afghanistan the 
British again possess an influence su- 
perior to that of Russia, and a tele- 
graph line from Persia to Calcutta is to 
pass through Afghanistan. Now the 
British control will be supreme in 
Tibet, and very likely a British Resi- 
dent will be stationed, with a suitable 
guard, in Lhasa. But this must be 
said on the other side, that Lord Cur- 
zon has not the affection of his Indian 
subjects. The great and expensive 
Durbar left heart burnings in many 
rajah courts, and the more intelligent 
natives are beginning to complain that 
nothing is done to enlarge the govern- 
mental sphere of the people themselves. 
They ask whether always the Hindus 
are to be a subject people, and they are 
studying the capacities of other Asiatic 
people, the Japanese and the Filipinos. 


- 


Our English Bible became 
so the standard that the 
English language has be- 
come one single thing the whole world 
over, on all continents and islands. The 
Bible made one language out of what 
was a variety of dialects. The same was 
done for the German language by 
Luther’s Version, and yet a reverse situ- 
ation occurs in some other countries. as, 
for example, in Scandinavia. Several 
revised versions have been made during 
the last century in Norway, and now the 
revised Version of the New Testament 
has been received within a few months 
with general satisfaction by laymen and 
clergy, and the Version was necessary 
because the Danish used in Norway, 


Danish and 
Norwegian 
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which is sometimes called the “ Nor- 
wegian,” has developed more and more 
away from the mother tongue, both in 
lexicon and grammar. The Dano-Nor- 
wegian is so distinct from Danish proper 
that the whole Version of the Bible has 
acquired a markedly unnational as well 
as archaic coloring in Norway. The 
present great undertaking of the com- 
plete Version of the Bible, which began 
over half a century ago, may now be re- 
garded as marking a period in the de- 
velopment of the national and religious 
life of Norway, and also of its language. 
It seems unfortunate, however, that the 
three countries of Scandinavia cannot 
manage to have and maintain one and 
the same language. 
Sd 


The British Parliament meets in West- 
minster Palace. The House of Lords has 
been discussing the incomplete decora- 
tions. The scheme of the original deco- 
ration was architectural, and it was then 
changed to paintings and mosaics, but 
this was suspended long ago. Two 
niches for statues of Marlborough and 
Wellington have been vacant for forty 
years. Great panels for pictures incased 
in elaborate stone are covered with dirty 
red flock paper. When this was com- 
plained of the paper was changed for 
green, simply clean. There is a chimney- 
piece in the central hall half concealed by 
a refreshment bar covered with sand- 
wiches and ginger beer. A staircase, once 
called the Hall of Poets, has the word 
“ Shakespeare ” in large gold letters over 
a sheet of red paper. Under these sheets 
are entombed frescoes that once adorned 
the wall, but they have perished, altho 
they might be restored. Only one of the 
frescoes in the Poets’ Hall survives, and 
in front of that has been erected a tele- 
phone-box. “ They order this matter bet- 
ter in France,” said Laurence Sterne. 


Js 


Chinese geographical names, which 
seem to us so barbarous, are not so mean- 


ingless as they appear. Thus ling means 
a pass; so Motien-ling is the sky-scraper 
pass; Ta-ling, the great pass. River is 
ho in North China, and kiang in South 
China; thus Liao-ho, distant river. 
Chiao is a bridge; thus the locality of a 
great contest is Tashi-chiao, the great 
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stone bridge. Hai is the sea, as in Hai- 
cheng, where cheng means castle or city, 
the city of the sea, altho the city is now 
thirty miles inland. Wan is bay, as in 
Ta-lien-wan, where ta means great, and 
lien extended, thus the greatly extended 
bay. Tien is a shop or mn, as in Laoze- 
tien, the gentleman’s inn. One may, 
however, easily mistake the meaning of 
a name. Thus Kolien-sheng simply re- 
produces the name of Admiral Colinson, 
after whom the cape is named. 


a 


We said that it would be better if 
the Catholic Church had only a dozen 
theological seminaries, instead of 75. 
Weare told by The Pilot that there are 
only 71, with an average of 57 students 
each. We venture to say that 71 is 59 
too many. Each seminary ought to 
have not less than five profesors of the- 
ological studies, besides teachers of 
preparatory studies ; and we do not be- 
lieve there are in the Church 375 com- 
petent professors of Church history, 
dogmatics, morals, casuistry and Scrip- 
ture. Our intelligent and exact con- 
temporary tells us that there are 179 
Catholic colleges for boys, not 197. 
We will not dispute the 18 difference. 
We wish most of them had been named 
academies. om 


It is something more than amusing 
that the official “ Directory of Officers 
of the United States Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps, officials of the civil gov- 
ernment and foreign consuls in the city 
of Manila and suburbs,” published by 
the Adjutant-General, should have led 
the list of “ Diplomatic and Consular 
Representatives ” with the names of 
Archbishop Harty and Apostolic Dele- 
gate Guidi, followed by the names of 
their secretaries, after which come the 
consuls. They are not consuls; they 
represent no foreign power. It is a 
reprehensible survival of the ideas of 
the Spanish rule to put them there. 
Archbishop Harty is no foreigner; he 
is an American. We would not have 
his Church thought of as foreign. 


Bad 


A memorial to Jacob Abbott, of 
“Rolla Books,” “ Jonas Books,” “ Lucy 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Books,” “Young Christian” fame, is 
projected in the way of the purchase 
and preservation of his residence in 
Farmington, Maine, where he long had a 
school for boys, and also one in Boston. 
There must be some of the old pupils of 
this boys’ philosopher living who will be 
glad to help this memorial through his 
son, the Rev. Edward Abbott, D.D., of 
Cambridge. 
& 

We like the dignified “ Declaration ” 
of the bishops of the African M. E. 
Church that their Ethiopian mission 
work in South Africa has no political ob- 
ject, but solely a religious one. It is ad- 
dressed to a suspicious Government and 
people, promises loyalty and obedience to 
Government, with no politics, and solely 
civilization, education and Christianiza- 
tion. We have been sorry to see the hos- 
tility of good men who ought to have 
a more charitable view. 

Sd 


We remember an admirable sermon 
on law and order preached several 
years ago in Greenville, Miss., by an 
Episcopal clergyman, the Rev. Quincy 
Ewing. He is now in a church in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and in a discourse late- 
ly he made the extraordinary statement 
that more men are slaughtered in Jef- 
ferson County, Ala., in one year than 
in all Great Britain, with its forty mil- 
lion people, and no punishment for the 
murderers. Is that a test of compara- 
tive civilization? 


Kipling’s last poem, “ Things and the 
Man,” might be more easily understand- 
able of the common people if the poet 
had not handicapped himself with the 
task of repeating the same three rhym- 
ing syllables in all the five eight-line 
verses. It needs interpreting, but it 
suggests that Mr. Kipling is not likely to 
be in sympathy with the next Parlia- 
ment. 

& 

Panama does not propose to waste 
the ten millions which the Republic has 
received from the United States, nor to 
have a debt. She has put six millions 
in mortgages in this city, and has 
money to lend. A new nation has new 
ways. But how about her share of the 
Colombian debt? 





. 


Financial 


Cotton and the Weevil 


A RECORD-BREAKING crop of cotton is 
foreshadowed by the latest report of 
the Department of Agriculture. At 
the end of last month the average con- 
dition of the growing plant was 91.6, 
against an annual average of 82.7 for 
the ten years preceding. As there is 
an increase of acreage, an estimate of 
12,000,000 bales appears to be war- 
ranted by the situation. Up to this 
time, the largest commercial crop has 
been about 11,200,000 bales. The value 
of last year’s crop exceeded $525,000,- 


000. 

Dr. O. F. Cook, of the Agricultural 
Department, who discovered the Gua- 
temalan ant that kills boll-weevils, has 
made an interesting ‘report concerning 
his experiments at Victoria, Tex., with 
this insect, which, it is hoped, will check 
the weevils’ ravages in the cotton 
fields. A loss of $20,000,000 worth of 
cotton last year, on account of the 
weevils’ activity, has stimulated in- 
quiry fora remedy. Dr. Cook brought 
up from Guatemala about 4,000 ants, 
in 89 colonies. He finds that they bur- 
row from one to three feet into the 
ground, making passageways one-quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter, and cham- 
bers about three-fourths of an inch 
high. In addition to the chambers in- 
habited by them there is one in which 
the hard parts (heads, legs, wings and 
other fragments) of slaughtered weev- 
ils and other insects are packed away. 
It remains to be seen whether they will 
survive the floods to which much of the 
level cotton land of Texas is subject. 
These ants know how to sting the 
weevils at the only points where their 
armor is vulnerable. They are long- 
lived insects; an ant queen has been 
known to live for fifteen years, and a 
worker for six. Dr. Cook summarizes 
the results of his investigation by say- 
ing that this ant does attack and kill 
the boll-weevils, and thus “ permits the 
regular harvesting of a crop of cotton 
even under conditions favorable to the 
weevil ; ” that it is carnivorous and pre- 
daceous; that it injures no form of 
vegetation and takes from the cotton 
plant nothing except the nectar se- 


creted on the leaves and floral enve- 
lopes; that-its habits and temperament 
are such that it is “ readily capable of 
domestication, transportation and col- 
onization in the cotton fields of Texas.” 
He does not yet know whether it will 
survive the winter climate of the State. 
ef 


A TESTIMONIAL has recently been 
presented to John M. Holcombe, Vice- 
President of the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, to mark the thirtieth 
anniversary of his service with the com- 
pany. ; 

‘....Redmond & Co. and J. & W. 
Seligman & Co. offer to investors, at 
97% and interest, $1,500,000 of the first 
and refunding mortgage 4% per cent. 
sinking fund guaranteed gold bonds of 
the Connecticut Railway & Lighting 
Company, due in 1951 and redeemable 
at 105 and accrued interest. The com- 
pany owns 175 miles of electric road in 
thickly settled parts of the State. In- 
terest is guaranteed by the United Gas 
Improvement Company, of Philadel- 
phia. 


...» Lhe will of George H. Laflin, a 
Chicago pioneer, provides for the dis- 
tribution of $2,000,000 and contains the 
following advice to his heirs: 

“T would advise all my children to be prudent 
in their investments, and not to purchase any- 
thing simply because it is cheap, but to remem- 
ber that a long-time security, drawing a low 
rate of interest, is often more desirable than an 
investment which draws a high rate of interest. 
I would also advise them not to purchase any- 
thing which they cannot pay for in full at the 
time of the purchase, as more men are ruined 
by speculation than in any other way. I also 
advise them not to sign any note or bond, and 
to look well to all transfers of real estate, and 
not to incumber any real estate, except for the 
purpose of improving same.” 


...-Dividends announced: 


Amer. Chicle Co., Common, 1 per cent., pay- 
able August zoth. 

Union Pac. R.R., Preferred, $2.00 per share, 
payable October rst. 

Union Pac. R.R., Common, $2.00 per share, 
payable October rst. 

iles-Bement-Pond Co., Preferred, 144 per 

cent., payable August 15th. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Common, 14g per 
cent., payable September 15th. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Common, 144 per 
cent., payable December 15th. 
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Insurance 


Some Spanish Insurance Com- 
panies in the United States 


ENGLISH offices are by no means the 
only foreign insurance companies to com- 
pete with domestic concerns for fire, life 
and marine business in this country. We 
have had French, German and Russian 
companies for some time, but more re- 
cently, according to The London Review, 
several Spanish companies have entered 
the field. Repressive legislation has op- 
erated to discourage many foreign com- 
panies, but the best of them survive both 
harassing legislation and burdensome 
taxation. 

The Spanish companies are not so gen- 
erally known as are some of the other 
European companies, but some of them 
deserve more general recognition. Pos- 
sibly the best known Spanish company 
now operating in the United States is La 
Estrella. This company was founded in 
Cartagena under very powerful auspices. 
The shareholders were to a considerable 
extent shareholders in the Bank of Carta- 
gena, which bank, under the circum- 
stances, naturally became the company’s 
bankers. La Estrella, altho a young com- 
pany, had a great reputation in Carta- 
gena and did a large marine and fire busi- 
ness, but its life business was moderate. 
The company, it is reported from Lon- 
don, has been prudently conducted. The 
marine business done has been entirely 
satisfactory, but, in view of the large 
present year conflagrations in the United 
States, its fire business has not been quite 
so profitable. The company is, however, 
not worse off in this respect than are 
many equally respectable offices that 
have lately hazarded their fortunes in the 
American field. The head office of La 
Estrella was lately removed from Carta- 
gena to Madrid. 

Another Spanish company doing 
United States business is La Polar. This 
company has, perhaps, spent money 
somewhat extravagantly in its life branch 
in an effort to obtain business. La Polar 
has the assistance of the Bank of Bilbao 
in its attempt at recovery: 

Another Spanish company operating 
here is the Union & Fenix Espafiol. 
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This is an old joint stock company which 
has been established for more than 30 
years. Its reputation is excellent, espe- 
cially as a fire company. Itis ony 6 and 
punctual in the settlement of its losses. 
The concern has only just begun doinga . 
life business, in which it has not yet dis- 
played any particular energy. 

There are about twenty offices in Spain 
doing a life business, among which num- 
ber there are some “ wildcats.” The 
Union & Fenix Espajiol, however, is not 
among this ferocious breed, but is an emi- 
nently respectable company. The com- 
pany’s recent balance sheet shows a total 
of some 14% million pesetas, a peseta be- 
ing worth a little less than twenty cents. 

The total funds of the Union & Fenix 
Espafiol are nearly 15 million pesetas, ex- 
cluding, it would appear, the property of 
the concern in Paris, valued at 7 million 
pesetas. The Union & Fenix Espaijiol 
during its 30 years’ experience has paid 
nearly 100 million pesetas in losses, 
roughly equal to about $20,000,000. 


* 


THE colt “ Highball,” who broke 
the cannon bone of his leg at the Brigh- 
ton Beach track last month, was insured 
by his owners with Messrs. Lloyd, of 
London, England, for $25,000. 


....The University of Michigan, 
which began a summer school at Ann 
Arbor on June 27th, has just closed. A 
feature of the program was Professor 
Glover’s course in “ The Theory of An- 
nuities and Insurance.” 


....During the past year the Provi- 
dent Savings. Life Assurance Society 
wrote assurance amounting to $42,000,- 
ooo, and there was an increase in pay- 
ments to policy holders as well as in in- 
come, assets and surplus. Under the 
presidency of Edward W. Scott the prog- 
ress of the Provident Savings Life As- 
surance Society has been notable, and the 
officers of the company report a most 
gratifying progress during the six 
months ending July 1st. The assets are 
$7,310,138. The reserve fund and all 
other liabilities amount to $6,279,139, 
leaving a net surplus of $1,030,999. 
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(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


Peabody, Houghteling 
& C0. 


1121 First National Bank Building, 


CHICAGO, 


Offer an unusually choice 


list of high grade 
BONDS AND CHICAGO 





CITY MORTGAGES 





in convenient denomi- 
nations of $500, $1,000 
and up, netting from 4 
per cent. to 6 per cent., 
and on account of their 
conservative and non- 
speculative character, 
specially suited to the 


investment of 


SAVINGS AND 


UNITED STATES BRANCH, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
GEORCE E. KENDALL, Manacer. 

















TRUST FUNDS 





SEND FOR OUR LISTS 





Ivy orOak Poisoning 


immediately relieved and quickly 
cured by 


Hydrozone 


Harmless, although a most powerful 
healing agent. 
I will send on receipt of 10 cents to 
pay postage, 
A Trial Bottle Free. 


Send for it now. It will immediately 
relieve and promptly cure Insect Bites, 
Hives, Prickly Heat, Sunburn, etc. 


Sold by leading druggists. 


None genuine without my signature, 


Ct Chacha 


Dept. E, 57 Prince St., New York. 


Send for Booklet on ‘‘ How to treat disenses,” 
containing hundreds of testimonials of wonder. 
ful cures. 
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6% FOR 16 YEARS 


has been paid to holders of the Certificates of The American Real Estate Company, a result 
made possible by its business, the ownership of selected New York real estate, the safest and 











most profitable business in which money can be engaged. 

The Company, in the enlargement of its business, issues Ten-Year 6% Coupon Certificates, 
which constitute, in effect, “practical co-operation” in its business, the compan 
certificate-holders a share of profits equal to 6% interest. 
in denominations of $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, the interest payable semi-annually by coupons at the 
Chemical National Bank, New York, both the ovinel 


Company. 


It is impossible to give full particulars in an advertisement, but attention is here directed to 


the following facts: 


The American Real Estate Company was founded in 
1888, and is the oldest of the hundreds of real estate cor- 
porations now doing business in New York. 

Its extensive and valuable properties are all located on 
rapid transit lines to the northern part of the city. 

t has the most extensive private ownership of dock 
property on Manhattan Island. 

It has developed Park-Hill-on-the-Hudson, on the 
northern edge of the city, recognized as New York’s most 
beautiful residential suburb. 


If any reader of THE INDEPENDENT desires a safe 6% investment, in these times, we shall 
be glad to send full information upon inquiry, the inquiry implying no obligation whatever. 


AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 
916 Dun Building, New York City. 





} , paying to 
Certificates are issued for any sum, 


pal and interest guaranteed by the 


Beginning with a capital of $100,000, it has accumulated 
assets of $6,212,807.34, including capital and surplus of 
over $1,000,000. 

_ The Company has issued its Certificates for more than 
sixteen years, and has steadily earned and paid 6 per cent. 
interest, without any delay or default in payment. 

The Meee My has thousands of certificate-holders 
throughout the United States and in foreign countries. and 
they are satisfied investors because of the safety of their 
principal and the liberal returns on their investment. 








The Secret | 


of the “tidy” appearance 
of hundr oF men to- 
day lies in a pair of 


COATES 
CLIPPERS 


at home, Quix barbers 
used to have clippers but now. they’re 
as common in homes as acomb or a curler—an: 
{ore beard and our boy's 


Send name on postal for prices, etc. 
Coates Clipper Co., - Worcester, Mass. 
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READING NOTICE 


REDUGED RATES TO BOSTON 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account G.A. R. 
National Encampment 


On account of the National Encampment, G. A. B, 
at Boston, Mass., August 15 to 20, 1904, the Penn 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets 
to ton, Mass., from all stations on its lines trom 
August 18 to 15 > at greatly 
These tickets will be or return passage, 
Boston not earlier than August 16, nor later than 
queue 20. inclusive, when executed by Joint Agent at 

oston. 

Upon deposit of ticket with Joint Agent on or be 
fore August 20, and payment of fifty cents, an er 
tension of return limit may be secured to leave Boston 
to September 30, inclusive.—Adv. 
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WILLIAMS “srcn®: 
“The Shaver's. 
Joy.” 


* reamy—comfortin g. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Toilet 
Waters, Talcum Powder. Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc., sold everywhere 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET “‘HOW TO SHAVE”’ 
THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO. 

Giastonsury, Conn. 
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DIVIDENDS AND MEETINGS, 


AMERIGAN GHIGLE GOMPARY. 
New York, July 22nd, 1904. 
on the Common Stock of this company 





A dividend of 1 
has been declared, 
mon stockholders 0: 
13th. 


a 
noon, August 18th, and reopen August 22nd, at 10 A.M. 
HENRY ROWLEY. Treasurer. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELEGTRIG AND MANUFAG- 
TURING GOMPANY. 


In order to permit the stockholders of record 
of the books of this Company, to avail t 
privilege of subscribing to the additional Assenti 
as per circular dated Au 2d, mailed to the stockholders, 
it was, at a meeting of the Board of Directors held this 


day, 

RESOLVED, That the Transfer Books of the Preferred, 
Assenting and Non-Assenting stock of the Company, be 
closed at the ¢ f iness 8th, 


lose of bus on Monday, August 
1904, and opened at ae 16th, 1904. 
—_s — r W. SIEM iN, Sieatanee. 





ERICE 
Cashie: 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER GOMPANY. 
80 Broad Street, 
New Fork J) 20, 1904, 
of holding the an- 


Notice is hereb: ven that, for the 


Com 
ks 


E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD GO. } 

A DIVIDEND OF TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share, on 
both the Preferred and Common Stock of this Company, 
has been declared, payable at the Treasurer’s Office, 1 
Broadway, New York, ¥., on and after Oct. ist, 1904, 
to Stockholders of record at the close of business Aug. 


The stock transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock P. M., 
on August 31, 1904, and will be reopened at 10 A. M. on 
October 12, 1904, the day after the date fixed for the annual 
meeting of stockholders. 

Stockholders who have not already done so are requested 
to promptly file mailing orders for dividends with the 
undersigned, from whom blank orders can be had on 
application. 





FREDERIC V. 8S. CROSBY, Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND GOMPANY. 
New York, A it 3, 1904. 
The Board of Directors of Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
has this day declared a quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon the preferred stock of the 
Company, payable Angust 15th, 1904. 
The transfer books will close at 3 P. M. August 8th and 
will reopen at 10 A. M. oR 16th. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
New York, August 3, 1904. 

The Board of Directors of Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
has this day declared a semiannual dividend of THREE 
PER CENT. upon the common stock of the Company, pey- 
able as follows: One and one-half per cent. September 15th, 
1904; one and one-half per cent. December 15th, 1904. 

The transfer books will close at 3 P. M. September 10th 
and December 10th, and will reopen at 10 A, M. September 
16th and December 16th, respectively. 

CHARLES L. CORNE 


FINANCIAL 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t, STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
Pres't, GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-Pres’t, JOHN C. McKEON, 
Vice-Pres’t, JOHN C. VAN GLEAF, Vice-Pres’t, EDWARD J. 
BALDWIN, Cashier, WILLIAM 0. JONES, Ass’t Cashier, FRED- 
ERICK OU, FOXCROFT, Ass't Cashier, WILLIAM A. MAIN, Ass’t 
Cashier, MAURICE H. EWER, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York 


ORGANIZED 1856, 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stu nt Fish, George 8. 
Hart. Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, W. Rockhill Pots August 
Belmont, Kichard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob 
Astor, George 8. Hickok, Geo Frederic Vietor, Cornelius 


Vanderbilt, Isaac @ nheim, John E. Borne, Le : 
Gilbert @. Thorne — , Lewis Cass Ledyard 


33..YEARS 25% customers 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 








Treasurer. 

















List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bl Bosto Chamber of Commerce, 
ame oe a 1971 Towa Walls. ty 





OLD FASHIONED 


BUT STILL IN THE FASHION. 
It is an ever new and interesting story to hear how 
one can be entirely made over by a change of food. 


“For two years I was troubled with what my 
physician said was the old fashioned dyspepsia. 


‘*There was nothing I could eat but 200r 30minutes 
later I would be spitting my food = ne 
until I would be very faint and weak. This went 
on from day to day until I was terribly wasted away 
and without any prospects of being helped. 


“One day I was advised by an old lady to tr¥ 
Grape-Nuts and cream, leaving off all fatty food. 
had no confidence that Grape-Nuts would do all she 
said for me as! had tried so many things without 
any help. But it was so simple I thought I would 
give it a trial, she insisted so. 

‘Well, I ate some for breakfast and pretty soon 
the lady called to see her ‘ patient’ as she called me 
and asked if I had tried her advice. 

‘“«*Glad you did, child, do you feel some better?’ 

“** No,’ I said, ‘I do not know as I do, the ous 
difference I can see is I have no sour stomach and, 
come to think of it, 1 haven’t spit up your four tea- 
spoons of Grape-Nuts yet.’ 

‘Nor did I ever have any trouble with Grape- 
Nuts thn or any other time for this food always 
stays down and my stomach digests it perfectly ; I 
soon got strong and well again and bless that old 
lady every time I see her. 

‘““Once an invalid of 98 pounds I now weigh I25 
pounds and feel strong and well and it is due en- 
tirely and only to having found the proper food in 
Grape-Nuts.”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Get the little book ‘‘ The Road to Wellville” in 
each pkg. 





ah Per Annum 


No Speculation 


ted by and conducted 
under absolute supervision of New York Banking Ve- 
tment. Our patrons include many of the most prom- 


Our business is regularly ins: 


nent cler professional and business men in the 
country, whose cudorsoments together with full infor- 
mation of our methods, we will gladly send upon request. 
Your money ot to withdrawal at any 'imeand will 


aN earnings for every day invested. 





Write for particulars. 
Assets, $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits, 

$160,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 
1137 Broadway, New York. 














Incorporated 1853. 


United States Thast Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, . . . . . 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


; $2,000,000.00 
$12,250,114.79 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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$1,500,000 
Connecticut Railway & Lighting Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage 4 1-2% Sinking Fund 


Guaranteed Gold Bonds 
Dated 1901 Due 1951 
INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 


Listed on the New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges. 


Redeemable at 105 and accrued interest. 
Interest guaranteed by endorsement on each bond by the United Gas Improvement Company 
of Philadelphia, which has paid dividends of 8 per cent. for the last 17 years on its entire 
capital stock now amounting to $36,720,000. 


A gradually increasing sinking fund has been established, which it is estimated will retire over 60 
per cent. of these bonds before maturity, 

These bonds are secured by a mortgage on the entire property of the company and by a first mort 
gage on the greater part thereof. The 175 miles of electric road owned serves directly nineteen cities 
and towns situated along the highly prosperous and rapidly growing southern shore of Connecticut and 
the valley of the Naugatuck, including Bridgeport, Waterbury, etc. The combined population in 1900 
was 465,748, an increase of 35 per cent. over 1890, 

The franchises of the company ate perpetual and there are™no competing electric lines in the territory 
served, 

During the past three years the company has been improving and unifying its system, and it is 
estimated that gross earnings for 1905 will exceed $2,000,000, and the surplus $187,000. Gross earn- 
ings for the year ending June 30, 1904, were $1,893,038, as against $1,649,613 in 1903. 

Detailed information is contained in a letter from Thomas Dolan, President of the United Gas 
Improvement Company, copies of which may be obtained at our offices. 


We offer the above bonds at 974 and interest, subject to prior sale or advance in price, and recommend 
them as an exceptionally well secured investment. At this price they will yield 454 per cent. per annum, ff 
not called before maturity; if called before maturity, at 105 and interest they will yield a correspondingly 


higher return. 
J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
REDMOND & COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


INSURANCE’ 
18765- -1904 THE 


The MIDDLESEX MASSAGHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Banking Company of Insurance Gompany 


OF SPRINGFIEL MASS. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. | JoHN A HALL President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 











Assets over $7,000,000. Assets, Jan. let, 1904, . 052,500,000. a1 


Debentures and First Mortgage 29th YEAR Saseiee, - - - - oe - ete 
) Massachusetts Laws protect policy-! 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - New York Orrice, Empire Bldg, 7 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WI 
a - ._. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


EE 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January rst, 1904. 
ASSETS. ‘i. « «¢ 
LIABILITIES, - 21,064,170.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeltare ia 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agente 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


$23,249,248.36 





Post Office Square, -< 





$35, 784,010.50 
32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH Seasons upon all policies. 
Every policy has reed m the cash surrender and paid 
woe a values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 


Pamphle' and values for an: sent on application to 
ee ee — 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. 1, ns a 
Liabilities, - - 





Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest, 
Wm, B, Turner, Asst, Sec’y, 


1850—— THE ——1904 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. = President 





FINANCE COMMITIED. 
JAMES R, PLUM, - 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


e . Leather 
Pres't Title @uasentes and Trust Co 
- Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 8d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over e e e 
Insurance in force over e 


$8,600,000 
- $45,000,000 





The Century’s Progress 


has been very marked in Life Insurance. Policies 
have become so many and so wisely adapted to 
varying conditions that there is no man and no 


case where they do not fit. Are you quite certain 


rere ee, 2 D2 Peis 


a. 


oR, 


“ . Sle Pea © a 


SEARO 
rN ~ 


none of them fits yours? Write to the METRO- Bi, 


POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK and investigate its plans. 





ace 
ge 


Ma 


Provident Savings Life,’ 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 


[ 


346 Broadway, New York ! 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted! 


for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides fer practical wants. 


Be Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 











“ 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., 
President 


Graham H. Brewer, 
Vice-Presi “ 
\\ 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904. 























JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





Do you know what com- 
panies you are insured in? 


In case of fire your policies 
are equivalent to a check on a 
bank. Better look your pol- 
icies over and satisfy yourself 
that you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for the 
rate you pay. 

Ask for a Continental policy 
and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 


** Insure in an American Company.’’ 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS8- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIE8 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollare 
for the Security of ite Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter, — 

A, A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres'’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3 Vice-Pres't. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 





FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Mutual Reserve Lite 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


A Mutual Old-Line Life 
Assurance Corporation 


Assurance in Force, -  $120,000,000 
Paid Poieyholders in 23 years, 58,000,000 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE 
AMERICAS AND EUROPE 


Offer Reliable Men Exceptional Contracts 


Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ™ 


Mutual Reserve Building 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, 


NEW YORK 





